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Editor’s note: Must school examinations be of the multiple choice or 
false sort to be objective? The author thinks not and presents data to 
rt his contention. He would like to receive data from other teachers. 
[ne testing of college students presents a seeming dilemma. The col- 
student should present his own ideas in his own sentences. The 
student should make his answers sufficiently clear so that his 
ean be scored accurately. Is this a real dilemma? Can an aca- 
‘ test be constructed which will yield both of these desirable values? 
ecent ruling of the Muskingum Faculty made the present writer 
keenly aware of this problem. The faculty ruled, upon request of 
ident Forum, that each teacher must grade the papers coming 
the pupils whom he teaches, unless the tests are of the objective 
Upon the spur of the moment, the Dean of the College suggested 
test be called ‘‘objective’’ when two sets of scores for the same 
rs correlate .90 or above. The faculty accepted this suggestion and 
orated it into its ruling. Does this level of objectivity of scoring 
t the student from writing his own sentences in answer to the 
ition questions ? 
writer has been using for some years a type of test which can be 
an assistant who uses a test key. Can the writer continue to 
type of test and eall it ‘* objective > in the sense defined 
e following report of an experiment in scoring papers seeks 


his question. The reader must determine to what extent his 


s akin to that of the writer 


test in question is in general psychology, and consumes 


es of the examinee’s time. The time is distributed as follows: 
for introductory explanations ; 2 minutes to write answers 
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to each of 18 questions; 5 minutes to reread and to correct the answers 
already written; 10 minutes for a more complete development of t 
answer to question 19-20. Each question is presented orally and 
examinees answer the question given before another question is 
nounced. The examinee normally finds that the allotted five minutes 
sufficient to complete or check any sentences which were incomplete, 


to be ready when the next question is announced. The teacher or assist 





ant scores the papers and gives them back to the examinees. The exan 

checks the scoring on his own paper while the key is read to him 

examinee may if he desires request the rescoring of any question. 
The test questions, with the exception of the final one, call for rat 
specific and concrete statements of facts; the final question is at 

Ci lling tor the writing of some developmental paragraphs. Below 

a few samples of questions from an examination in general psychology 

‘orresponding statements from the test key 
1 WHAT IS MEANT BY CONDITIONING FEAR? ‘Fy 
conditioned by (1) being eaused by a different stimulus or sit 
ation (perceptual conditioning) or (2) being expressed in a \ 
different from the seemingly natural way (motor conditioning 

2. WHAT MUSCULAR CHANGES DOES EXERCISE PR 
DUCE? ‘‘ Exercise does not increase the number of fibers 
muscle but does increase the cross section of the fibers of 
muscle, thus making the muscle larger and heavier.’’ 

3. WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF A DELAYED REACTION 
EXPERIMENT? ‘‘The purpose is to test the ability of th 
mal to maintain his orientation toward a goal; the longer p: 
of maintaining such orientation implies greater intellig 
the part of the animal.”’ 

How shall it be determined whether or not this test is objective? T 


‘+h scored the test twice, the latter using 


writer and his assistant ea 
key which the writer prepared. The writer did not use the test ! g 
his scoring. The experiment emphasizes two attributes of the test s 
1) the relative position or rank of the scores from the highest 
lowest, and Za the grade level of the seores. The product-mom 
efficient of correlation was used to show the extent of variable s! 
of the seores (shifting up and down with or without change of mea 


mean median, st indard deviation, and the standard errors of 


measures were used to show the grade level of the scores. The ch: 


scoring procedure involves (1) seoring by different persons (t 
and student assistant) and (2) seoring without the use of a t 


or with the use of a test key. 





RELIABILITY OF SCORING TESTS 


IS THIS ACADEMIC TEST IN WHICH THE EXAMINEES WRITE 


ANSWERS IN THEIR OWN SENTENCES RELIABLE? 


‘able I shows the reliability of the test as scored by the teacher and 


; scored by a senior student assistant in the department. 


nutes js 
lete. ar TABLE I 
R ry COEFFICIENTS OF A SENTENCE-ANSWER TEST IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ULTING FROM TW0O PROCEDURES FOR SCORING THE Test. (N 79 
Standard Error of 


Coefficient of 
the Coefficient 


ring Method Reliability* 
(3) 


(2) 


scoring without 


or rai 


Assistant Scor 
elow re g with Test Key Mad 
t Teacher 810 


logy ar 
+} } 
thie f 


the sp hod. This me 
arman formula 


Cg 4 
‘Fea 
issistant used a test key, prepared by the teacher, to assist him 
The teacher did not use the test key. The coefficients of 
The difference is .055 


Ing. 
are practically the same. (Table I) 
s difference is not statistically significant as it might be caused 
chances involved in sampling. The procedure for scoring does not 
he test seem more or less reliable. 

IS TEACHER SCORING WITHOUT A TEST KEY MORE RELIABLE 
THAN STUDENT SCORING WITH A TEST KEY? 


t coefficient shown in Table IT is .82 .04 and the highest 


The difference between the highest and the lowest coefficient 
TABLE TIT 

ANSWER TEST IN 

RES FOR SCORING THE TEST. 


TERCORRELATIONS OF A SENTENCH GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
RESULTING FROM TWO PROCEDI 
THE SCORING IS REPEATED.* (N 79) 

The Teacher's The The Assistant's 

Second Scoring 


Assistant's 
Second Scoring First i 


gz Scoring 


1) 
rs First 
er's Second 


tant’s First 


teacher first scored the test during 11/16-17 and again dur The assist- 


red the test during 11/23-24 and again during 12/10-12 
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is .07 + .04 This difference is not statistically significant as it might be 
eaused by the chances involved in sampling. The scoring procedure dij 
not cause up and down fluctuations in the ranking of the test scores ty 
an extent that it is statistically significant. From the point of view of 
maintaining a consistent ranking of the examinees the scoring of th 
assistant who uses a test key is as good as the scoring of the teacher 
of the examinees. 


IN A SENTENCE-ANSWER ACADEMIC TEST, DOES A STUDENT SCORING BY THE 
USE OF A TEST KEY MAKE THE SCORES OF THE EXAMINEES 
HIGHER OR LOWER THAN THE TEACHER MAKES THEM? 


Table III shows a statistically significant difference between the 
mean of two scorings of the test in question by the teacher and the cor. 
responding mean of two scorings by the assistant. The difference i) 
mean is 7.3 with a standard error of 1.4. This difference is too larg 
to be explained by the errors of sampling and hence is a real difference 
of level of scoring. A comparison of medians in Table III indicates th: 
same conclusion. 

TABLE III 


Tue LEVEL OF ScoRES IN A SENTENCE-ANSWER TEST IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
RESULTING FROM TWO PROCEDURES FOR ScorING THE TEST. (N =79) 


The One Who Did Date of Standard 
the Scoring Scoring Mean S.E.m Median S.E.ma Deviation SE-¢ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8 
Teacher 
First Scoring 11/16-17 57.2 1.8 58.5 2.25 15.65 12 
Second Scoring 11/27 28 55.5 1.8 55.6 2.25 15.75 1.2 
Mean of Two Scorings 56.3 1.8 57.0 2.25 15.70 1.20 
Assistant : 
First Scoring 11/23-24 47.7 1.7 47.4 2.10 14.90 1.20 
Second Scoring 12/10-12 50.3 1.5 51.2 1.90 13.40 1.10 
Mean of Two Sceorings 49.0 1.6 49.3 2.00 14.10 1.10 
Difference in Mean of 3 
Teacher and of Assistant 7.3 1.4 Be 1.3 1.6 68 


DOES A SECOND SCORING IN COMPARISON TO A FIRST SCORING CHANGE THE 
SCORE OF AN EXAMINEE MORE WHEN THE SCORING IS DONE BY THE 
ASSISTANT THAN WHEN IT IS DONE BY THE TEACHER? 


This question differs from the question just preceding it in that he 
the sign of change is disregarded. Table IV indicates change in either 
direction and refers to the mean change for one seore. <All other factors 


previously mentioned remain the same. 
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TABLE IV 
\LTERATION OF EACH SCORE IN A SENTENCE-ANSWER TEST IN GENERAL 
. : PSYCHOLOGY RESULTING FROM TWO PROCEDURES FOR 
view 0! ScoRING THE TEST. (N = 79) 


cores t 


y +) r . ] 
Yr OL the of ing Standard Number of Scores Changed 


teacher Procedure S.E. Raised Lowered Same 


Deviation 
(4) (6) (7) (8) 
se of* Teacher's 
i Second 
6.04** 


Paper 


nee of Assistant's 
and Second 


g 6.00 
ach Paper 
reen th 
the cor *These computations were made from the origina] data and not from previously stated means 
. *These figures indicate the amount of change in either direction and not an increase or a de 
rence \ the mean of the group 


oo larg 
iffere 


cates t] 


Table IV disclosed some rather interesting facts concerning the re- 
ing of the test papers. When the teacher rescored the test he changed 
ut of a possible 79 scores; of these changed scores 29 were scored 
cher and 46 were scored lower. The test permitted a range of scoring 
m 0-100 on each paper. The range of change or difference of score 
ile by the teacher was from 0 to 16 and the mean of this change was 
)4 = 43. The assistant when he scored the papers a second time had a 
ge of change from 0 to 15 and a mean change of 6.00 = .50. A com- 
rison of the proceedures for scoring shows that the difference in mean 
nge was so small as not to be significant statistically; a second trial 
ght reverse the difference shown. This similarity in the changes of the 
two scorers is evidence in addition to that given in Table II supporting the 
nelusion that the procedure of scoring was not a significant matter in 
iking variable changes in the placement of the ranks of the scores. 
[he matter which is of most vital concern to the student has not been 
ed. The student is interested primarily in the report of his score 
to the Registrar. This report is made at Muskingum College in 

ns of grade letter.* 
for the Teacher Letter Grade Scale for the Assistant 


So-100 A 76-100 
70-84 B 59-75 
53-69 Cc 45-58 
11-52 D 36-44 
37-40 E 33-35 
0-36 F 0-32 


following are the transmutation tables used in changing a score from 
letters. 
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DOES A SECOND SCORING IN COMPARISON TO A FIRST SCORING BY THE ASSIs?. 
ANT CHANGE THE SCORES AS EXPRESSED IN GRADE LETTERS 
MORE THAN DOES A SECOND AS COMPARED TO A FIRST 
SCORING BY THE TEACHER? 


Out of a possible 79 changes the teacher in rescoring made 26 change 
from one letter to the next consecutive letter up or down. In his rescoring 
the assistant made 30 one letter changes and 2 two letter changes. If w 
think of a two letter change as double that of a one letter change, th 
ratio of letter change of teacher to assistant was 26 to 34. Or out of; 
total of 60 changes the assistant made 6 more changes than did th 
teacher. Of the changes made, 43 percent were made by the teacher an 
56 percent were made by the assistant. 


TABLE V 


THE Grape LETTER ALTERATION OF EACH SCORE IN A SENTENCE-ANSWER TEST 1) 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY RESULTING FROM TW0O PROCEDURES FOR 
ScorING THE TEsT. (N = 79) 


Number of Grade Letter Changes Due to Rescoring 
A see 





\ 


One Letter Changes Two Letter Changes 
The Scoring Procedure 
Raised Lowered Raised Lowered 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Difference of Teacher's 

First and Second Scor- 9 17 00 oC 

ing of Each Paper 

Difference of Assistant's 20 10 2 00 

First and Second Scoring 

of Each Paper 

DOES A SECOND APPLICATION OF THE TWO PROCEDURES OF SCORING SHOW 
GREATER OR LESS DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PROCEDURES 

THAN DOES A FIRST USE OF THE PROCEDURES ? 


Table VI discloses that a second scoring of the papers in questio 
made a difference in the scores regardless of the procedure of scorint 
used; the scoring of the teacher and of the assistant were not compare 
after the first scoring. Table IV indicates that the teacher lowered bi 
seores with a second scoring and that the assistant raised his scores w!' 
a second seoring. Hence the differences between the seores in the cast 


the second seoring were not as great as in the first seoring. All of t 
measures in the table show a difference. The difference between the 
efficients is .05 + .05. This difference is not statistically significant; 

might be due to chance sampling. The difference between the means ® 
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TABLE VI 
HE ASSIST 
tENCES IN THE COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF TWO APPLICATIONS OF PROCEDURES 
. : SCORING A SENTENCE-ANSWER TEST IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. (N 79) 


Intercoefficients Mean of Diff.* Sigma of Letter** 
and Standard and Standard Diff. and Changes in 

Comparisons Errors of Coeff. Error of Mean S.E. of S.D Scores 
™ S.E Mn S.E S.D S.E. 1L 2L 
'6 change 


, rescoring 


6) (7) (8) (9) 


res. If y 
lange, t 
r out of onsets: 
n did ti —S on 


acher ar 


measures were secured by a distribution of the differences in the basic data and 
a subtraction of measures previously stated 
**1L refers to a one letter change such as a change from “C"’ to “D" or “D" to “C” and 


s to a two letter change such as from “D’’ to “‘B”’ or “B” to “D.’ 





ER TES? 24 + .96. This difference is not far below that which is usually con- 
lered statistically significant; the ratio is 2.5 instead of 3.00. The 
ferences between the standard deviations is 2.07 + .68. In this ease 
— —- the ratio of difference to standard error of difference is 3.0. In this 
oi a second examination of the papers tended to correct the high scor- 
se of the teacher and the low scoring of the assistant; at least it 
iht the scores nearer together. But the difference is not quite suffi- 
( cient to give us full assurance that we are speaking of a normal tendency. 
GENERAL STATEMENT IN CONCLUSION 
his report sets forth the findings of an experiment in scoring a test 
G SHOW n general psychology. The examinees answered factual questions by 
Ss omposing and writing their own sentences. The experiment concerns 
methods of scoring the papers. In one method of seoring the teacher 
_— examinees scored their papers without the use of a test key. In 
of eeacins ther method of scoring a senior student assistant in the psychology 
pees irtment scored the papers while using a test key prepared by the 
ea r of the examinees. 
salen al lhe data of the experiment show that the teacher scored higher than 
ie tae is assistant. Sinee the teacher did not have a test key before him, 
All of 1 probably made more allowance for individual interpretation of the 
eee lestions and for stating the answers in different language, than did 


fieant assistant with the test key before him. However, a second scoring 
sxneee i e teacher caused him to lower and the assistant to raise their re- 
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spective scores; this happened without any comparison of the results 
of the first scorings. ; 

The main question at issue in the experiment was: Should this 
type of test be called objective? The standard set by the Muskingun 
Faculty is a scoring coefficient of correlation of .90. If the coefficient, 
regardless of who does the scoring, is .90 the test is called objective. 
The six coefficients yielded by the data vary from .82 + .04 to .89 + 02. 
A repetition of the same seoring procedure in the case of either of the 
methods gave a coefficient of .89 + .02. From this point of view the two 
methods are equally good and neither is to be preferred above the other 
Also it is true that the seemingly lower coefficient of the six under con. 
sideration is not lower by a statistically significant amount. 

This experiment has a bearing on the question, Do academic tests 
have to be in the true and false, multiple choice, matching, or some such 
form, in order to be objective? Can the examinees be individualistic in 
formulating their answers in their own sentences and at the same tim 
write a test paper which can be scored with assurance that the examinees 
are properly ranked from low to high or high to low? The evidence 
here presented appears to imply that perhaps this can be done. Th 
writer is hoping that other teachers will furnish further evidence on this 
problem. 
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SUBJECT PREFERENCES OF MENTALLY SUPERIOR AND 
INFERIOR SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


GLENN M. BLAIR 
University of Illinois 


Editor’s note: Do the subject preferences of gifted senior high school 
pupils differ significantly from those of their mentally inferior classmates? 
From a study of the subject preferences of 226 boys and 218 girls the 
author says that there is a vast difference in the subject preference of gifted 
and ungifted pupils. 

Do the subject preferences of gifted senior high-school pupils differ 
significantly from those of their mentally inferior classmates? This ques- 
tion possesses more than academic interest in view of the fact that mod- 
ern educational theory holds that pupil interest should be one of the 
important criteria for determining educational practice. 

[he writer investigated this problem using as his cases pupils of the 
Everett, Washington Senior High School who were in attendance during 
the spring of 1937. The entire student body was first given the Otis S-A 
lest of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, Form A. The results of 


this examination are listed in Table I. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF I.Q.’s OF PUPILS TESTED 


I.Q Number of Pupils 
135-1389 8 
180-184 6 
125-129 18 
120-124 59 
115-119 109 
110-114 213 
105-109 808 
100-104 291 

95-99 226 
90-94 141 
85-89 57 
80-84 25 
75-79 6 
70-74 1 
N = 1463 
Mean I. Q. = 104.15 Standard Deviation = 9.60 


Those students whose I. Q.’s were one standard deviation or more 
‘dove the group average (I. Q.’s 114 or higher) were labeled ‘‘Superior,”’ 
and those whose I. Q.’s were one standard deviation or more below av- 

89 
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erage (I. Q.’s 94 or lower) were labeled ‘‘ Inferior.”’ 
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Using this techniqu 


222 cases were included in the superior group and 230 in the inferio; 


group. 


Following the administration of the intelligence tests, these students 


were asked to fill out a questionnaire which contained among other items 
the following ones which are relevant to this study: 
1. Of all the school subjects you have taken, name the one you 


like best. 


2. Name the school subject you like least. 


The responses which the mentally superior and inferior students 
gave to this first question are summarized in Table II. 


SENIOR 


TABLE II 
SuBJectTs Most PREFERRED BY MENTALLY SUPERIOR AND MENTALLY INFERIOR 


HIGH-ScHOOL STUDENTS 








Subject Boys Girls 
— Se - 
Superior Inferior D/aDp Superior Inferior D/g¢l 
N 126 N = 100 N = 94 N = 124 
Mathematics 31.8% 8.0% 5.41 11.7% 3.2% 2.82 
Science 19.8% 13.0% 1.39 6.4% 6.4% 
Shop 18.2% 36.0% 3.02 
Home Economics 10.6% 29.0% 3 
History and Social Sciences 7.9% 20.0% 2.58 11.7% 16.9% 1.11 
Commercial Subjects 7.1% 6.0% .83 14.9% 16.9% 5 
Music and Art 6.4% 5.0% 45 9.6% 11.8% 41 
English 4.8% 9.0% 1.24 20.2% 11.38% 19 
Foreign Languages 4.0% 3.0% 42 14.9% 4.8% 2.46 


The data of Table II indicate very clearly that vast differences exis 
between the school subjects preferred by the gifted and ungifted groups 
By far, the most liked subject of the superior boys is mathematics. Near 
thirty-two pereent of them state that it is the best subject they | 
ever taken. Only eight percent of the mentally inferior senior hig 
school boys give mathematies as their most preferred subject. The sch: 
subject most liked by the mentally inferior boys is shop. Thirty-ss 
percent of them list it as their preferred subject. The superior girls lik 
English best of all, while home economies is by far the most popula! 
subject of the mentally inferior girls. Other differences can also | 
noted. Superior boys tend to like science better than mentaily infer 
boys. On the other hand, boys in the inferior group list history and the 
social sciences as their most preferred subjects much more frequent! 
than do the mentally superior boys. Superior girls give mathematics and 


foreign languages as their most liked subject in rather large numbers 


Mi 
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echnig while the mentally inferior girls list them scarcely at all. A large num- 

> infer er of these differences between the subject preferences of the superior 
nferior groups possess statistical significance as can be inferred 

Students from the ‘*D/eD,’’ columns of Table IT. 

her items Although the data presented in Table II give a very clear picture of 


lifferences between the superior and inferior senior high-school 

= with respect to their most preferred subjects, these figures do not 
nto account the dislikes of the pupils for these subjects. It would be 
e for a subject to be at the same time the most liked and also the 
student lisliked for a given group. Perhaps a better method of determining 
ttitude of a group toward a subject would be to compute the ratio of 
king it to those not liking it. Since each pupil was also asked to 


the subject he liked least, it has been possible to compute these ratios. 


NFERI 
data are given in Table III. 
\ ratio of 1.00 indicates that a subject is liked and disliked by an 
; umber of individuals. A ratio of more than 1.00 means that more 
of the given group like the subject than dislike it. In like man- 
ratio of less than 1.00 indicates that more pupils of the group dis- 
TABLE III 
| ; Most LIKED AND LEAST LIKED BY MENTALLY SUPERIOR AND MENTALLY 
: ‘ INFERIOR SENIOR HIGH-ScHOOL STUDENTS 
” Boys 
‘ - 3 Sa -_ = 
Superior Inferior 
ices Subject Most Least Ratio Most Least Ratio 
Mathematics 40 18 2.22 8 22 6 
| o § s 25 12 2.08 13 i) 1.44 
3. N 23 0 36 6 6.00 
nd Social Science 10 33 33 20 26 77 
1e) 
7 1S ibje “ts 9 0 € 4 1.50 
10r 7 ) and Art - 1 8.00 5 0 
he St 6 34 18 9 30 30 
‘} 7 Languages 5 24 21 } 2 1.50 
n 
girls like Girls 
popu I Superior Inferior 
Most Least Ratio Most Least Ratio 
| als 19 Qa 2.11 14 19 74 
inf Languages 14 9 1.56 6 7 86 
oa 14 Subjects 14 9 7.00 1 4 e 
ana and Social Science 11 37 30 21 53 4 
requent Mathen s 11 2 48 4 2 3 
atics s 10 6 1.67 t6 2 18 .( 
num! ins Ar 9 0 14 1 14.01 
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like the subject than like it. By comparing the ratios of two differen: 
groups for the same subject, it is possible to obtain a measure of their 
respective attitudes toward it. 

Referring to Table III it is seen that judged by this eriterion ma. 
thematics is still much more preferred by mentally superior senior hig). 
school boys than by those boys who score low on the intelligence tests. Al. 
though mathematics is given as the most preferred subject by very few in. 
ferior boys, it is given as the least liked subject by a great many. Over 
twice as many superior boys like mathematics as dislike it, while about 
three times as many inferior boys dislike mathematies as like it. Using this 
method it is apparent also that English and foreign languages are sti) 
better liked by superior girls than inferior girls. The difference between 
the interest of superior and inferior girls in home economies which was 
brought out in Table IT is also strikingly brought out by this method. 
Other interesting facts are seen in Table III. Although commercial sub- 
jects and shop are not the most preferred subjects of the superior boys 
there is none of their group who gives them as being disliked. Musie and 
art are also subjects that are seldom disliked by anybody. 

The findings of this investigation show clearly that the preferences 
of mentally superior and inferior students differ greatly with respect t 
certain school subjects. Why should this be the case? According to 
Hartmann, interest in any activity is due to that activity having been 
performed successfully. Individuals prefer to do the things they can 
do well. For example, the fact that mentally inferior pupils show very 
little interest in high-school mathematics, but express marked prefer- 
ences for shop and home economics is probably indicative of their greater 
suecess in the latter subjects than in the former. 

Preferences for certain school subjects not only give a clue as to 
previous success in these subjects, but also act as indicators of futur 
success in the same or similar fields? The existence of marked differ- 
ences between the subject preferences of bright and dull secondary schoo! 
students should, therefore, indicate both the futility and inadvisability 


of administering the same curriculum in both these groups. 


* Hartmann, George W. ‘‘ Interests, Attitudes, and Ideals,’’ in Educational Psy 
chology. Edited by Charles E. Skinner (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936), p. 102. 

* Dunlap, Jack W. ‘‘ Preferences as Indicators of Specifie Academie Achieve 
ment,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (1935), pp. 411-15. 








THE PERFORMANCE OF ADULTS OF VARIOUS GRADE 
LEVELS IN SPECIFIC MENTAL FUNCTIONS: 
A GRADE-BY-GRADE COMPARISON 
WITH SCHOOL PUPILS* 


differen: 


or 


rion n 

10r hig LyLe K. HENRY 

ests. A Iowa State College 

r few eT 

in Editor’s note: Does schooling pay? Is there an increase in per 


ly. Ove formance with the grade level attained? How does the ability of adults 
ompare with those school children of the corresponding grade level? The 


le = author presents interesting data from some 200 young men in a Civilian 

Sing tus Conservation Corps Camp. 

are Ss! 

is THE PROBLEM 

hich was (we data for the present study were obtained from a test used in con- 
meth ection with the educational program in a Civilian Conservation Corps 

cial sul Camp. In a eamp of some two hundred young men it was found that a 

ior bovs inge of educational background was represented. A small percent 

usic f enrollees had only a fourth-grade education, others a fifth, and so on 

seale to high-school and college levels. 

ferences \nswers to the following questions were sought: 

spect t |. Is there an increase in performance with increase in grade level? 

rding t lor example, is the young man who completed the tenth grade 

ing bes any more capable in arithmetic and vocabulary than one who fin- 

hey ca ished only the eighth grade? 

ow ver 2. If there is an inerease in performance per grade level, is the in- 
prefer erease gradual or irregular? 

» greater . How does the ability of these adults compare with the ability of 


school pupils of corresponding grade levels 


ue as | 


f futur PROCEDURE 
d differ The test used in the experiment was adopted from Sections I, IT, IT 
I 
-y school 1X of the Iowa State College Comprehensive Examination for Vehicle 
isability Operators, Revised Form, prepared by Dr. A. R. Lauer. The functions 
tested are indicated in Table I and samples of test items are given in con- 
ional Psy i with the results. 
Achieve _ _* In preparing this study the writer acknowledges the codperation of the late Supt. 


vman, Oskaloosa, Iowa, and the assistance of Arthur L. Snodgrass, formerly 
educational adviser, Co. 776—C.C.C. 
Sections I and II in the Vehicle Operator’s test were originally adapted from 
: Alpha. 
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TABLE I 
FUNCTIONS TESTED 
F Time in No. of Possible 
Section Content Minutes Items Score 
1 Arithmetic 10 20 20 
2 Vocabulary a 40 40 
3 Auto Mechanics 7 13 13 
4 Psychoneurotic Tendencies 5 49 49 


The test was administered as a group test to all enrollees upon their 
entrance to camp. In order to obtain grade norms, for purposes of con. 
parison, the same test was given under the same condition to a random 
sampling of school pupils in grades four to twelve inclusive in the city in 
which the camp was located. The test was given near the middle of the 
second semester. The data in this study are based on the performances 
of 220 adults, averaging twenty years of age, and 380 school pupils, dis. 
tributed according to the grade levels indicated in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF PERSONS TESTED AT EACH Grape LEVEL 


Grade 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1l 12 13 14 Tow 

Adults 4 4 5 20 62 23 20 18 57 6 1 

Pupils 43 41 46 40 39 44 46 39 42 0 0 
RESULTS 


In the following tables these things are to be noted: (1) Samples of 
test items, showing the easiest, average and most difficult items from eaci 
section of the test, as indicated by percent of correctness of the adult 
group; (2) The change in performance per grade level increase, ané 
(3) A grade-by-grade comparison of scores of adults and school pupils 


Section One—Arithmetic 


Percent 
Item Number SAMPLE ITEMS Difficulty Correctness 
Rank by Adults 

1. How many are 60 ears and 5 ears?...... Least 94.0 


9. If you buy 2 packages of paper at 8 cents 
each and a book for 65 cents, how much 


change should you get from a two-dollar 
ET 065 :6. 66 We cre ke nne eine he weemene Medium 55.0 


19. A certain division contains 5,000 artillery, 
15,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry. If each 
branch is expanded proportionately until 
they are in all 23,000 men, how many will 
be added to the artillery?............. . Greatest 0.9 
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pon the. 
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he city } 
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ipils 


14 «Tow 


imples 
Tom eac! 
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94.0 
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It is rather surprising that item one in Arithmetic was missed by 6 
ercent of the adults. Most of the errors were made by those adults of 
he lowest grade levels. The difficulty of item 19, as well as its position 
in the exereise, may well account for its low percent of correctness. 


TABLE III 


> Scores ATTAINED ON THE ARITHMETIC TEST BY PUPILS AND ADULTS 
COMPLETING THE VARIOUS GRADES IN SCHOOL 











Range Mean Median 

ante an . ae eee ~ 
Grade Adults Pupils Adults Pupils Adults Pupils 
2 3-17 8-18 11.2 13.5 0 15.0 
11 5-15 8-17 10.5 12.8 11.0 14.0 
5-16 7-18 10.0 12.1 11.0 14.0 
2-15 6-15 8.9 10.5 8.0 12.0 
3 0-15 4-18 7.7 9.1 0 8.5 
7 0-11 6-12 6.7 8.2 7.0 9.0 
1-11 8-12 6.6 7.3 6.0 8.0 
1-6 2-9 3.0 5.9 2.5 6.5 
i 0-3 1-8 1.0 4.3 5 5.5 


FIGURE I 
[ue Scores ATTAINED ON THE ARITHMETIC TEST BY PUPILS AND ADULTS 
COMPLETING THE VARIOUS GRADES IN SCHUOL 
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Table III reveals the scores in Arithmetic. It is significant to note the 
wide range of scores for both groups. The range of scores shows, for er. 
ample, that some high-school seniors do no better than some fourth grad 
pupils. 

The ‘‘mean’’ columns show a very uniform increment per increase jn 
grade level for both groups, with the school pupils exceeding the adults 
slightly in every instance. The median scores tell the same story. 4 
graphic view of the relationships is presented in Figure I. 


Section Two—Vocabulary 


Percent 
Item Number SaMPLE ITEMS Difficulty Correctness 
Rank by Adults 
na, SRT TTT ore TT Creer Y N_ Least 96.0 
25. somber — gloomy ... ......ceeseses YN Medium 54.0 
37. pertinent — relevant .............. Y N_ Greatest 12.0 


As in Section One, a small percent of the adults missed the simples 
item, ‘‘are yes and no the same?’’ Failure to understand the instructions 
may have accounted for the errors of the 4 percent of the group making 
this mistake. Since the score on the test was the number right, some o/ 
the correct answers on difficult items was undoubtedly due to chance 

While the general trends in Table IV compare closely with those in 
Table III, it will be noted that at least two individuals, in grades six an/ 
seven, scored zero on vocabulary. The upper limit of the range for pupil 
shows a rather high order of ability for grades seven to twelve. The si: 
periority of pupils over adults is particularly noticeable at the fifth an: 


TABLE IV 


Tue Scores ATTAINED ON THE VOCABULARY TEST BY PUPILS AND ADULTS 
COMPLETING THE VARIOUS GRADES IN SCHOOL 











Range Mean Median 
—_————_, . ~ cr A 

Grade Adults Pupils Adults Pupils Adults Pupils 
12 14-36 23-38 27.9 $1.2 30.0 31.0 
ll 16-31 16-36 24.6 26.9 27.0 27.0 
10 12-31 17-35 22.3 27.4 21.0 28.0 
9 5-29 14-34 21.2 25.2 20.0 25.0 
ia) 4-34 12-33 19.4 24.9 19.0 23.0 
7 0-26 13-32 14.5 22.6 16.0 22.0 
6 0-14 6-29 9.8 18.7 12.0 19,0 
5 3-13 4-27 7.2 17.0 8.0 17.0 
4 4-14 8-27 9.7 13.3 10.5 12.0 
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D note the sixth year levels. It will be seen that our small sample of fifth-grade 
rs, for ex. adults did more poorly than the fourth-grade adults, while the eleventh- 


rth grade grade pupils failed to excel the tenth grades. The superiority of the 
pupils over the adults is again clear, as Figure II will illustrate. 


1¢crease }; FIGURE II 


he adults 
— Tue Scores ATTAINED ON THE VOCABULARY TEST BY PUPILS AND ADULTS 
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91 ; Percent 
+ item N SAMPLE ITEMS Difficulty Correctness 
Rank by Adults 
2 4. Why do ears often fail to start after a 
; | ey ey Se ere oe Perey prin eae Least 84.0 
2 %. Why will one front tire wear more than 
‘a CO SUNN nos Savduesbekusedduasvesncde Medium 43.0 
17 1. What instrument is used for testing a 


12 ON Nn. a Va ncures cease estes Greatest 11.0 
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In the auto mechanies test, item one proved the most difficult. Only 
eleven pereent of the adults knew a hydrometer by that name. Most o/ 
the answers referred to it as a ‘‘battery-tester,’’ not properly distinguish. 


ing it from a volt-meter or ammeter. 


TABLE V 


Tue Scores ATTAINED ON THE AUTO MECHANICS TEST BY PUPILS AND ADULTS 
COMPLETING THE VARIOUS GRADES IN SCHOOL 





Range Mean Median 
a a 
Grade Adults Pupils Adults Pupils Adults Pupils 
i2 0-12 3-11 6.4 6.8 6.0 9.0 
ll 1-11 2-12 5.5 6.7 6.0 9.0 
10 0.10 3-9 49 5.5 5.0 7.0 
9 1-9 1-8 5.8 4.8 6.0 7.0 
8 O11 0-9 4.9 4.2 4.0 5.0 
7 0-8 1-7 4.1 3.5 5.0 4.5 
6 0-7 0-6 4.6 2.3 5.0 4.0 
) 1-8 0-5 3.2 1.8 2.0 
4 0-1 0-3 0.025 0.77 0.0 1.0 


Table V shows that auto mechanies information is of a different order 
from arithmetic and vocabulary. Although the adults’ scores include! 
zeros at six of the nine grade levels, the average scores of the adults exce: 
those of the pupils for grades four to nine inclusive. Apparently, the fae- 
tors of age and experience are functioning for the adult at these levels 
However, the pupils are slightly superior in the upper three grade levels 


FIGURE III 


THE Scores ATTAINED ON THE AUTO MECHANICS TEST BY PUPILS AND ADULTS 
COMPLETING THE VARIOUS GRADES IN SCHOOL 
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Figure III illustrates a remarkable steadiness of growth of auto me- 
es information in the case of the school pupils. As this is probably 
t one should expect, it would seem that the thirteen items chosen for 
section represent a good sampling of auto mechanics information. 
slight irregularity of the adult curve may again be due to the small 
ilation tested. 


‘our—Psychoneurotic Tendencies 


Percent 
Difficulty Unfavorable 
SAMPLE ITEMS Rank Responses 
by Adults 
Do you usually feel well and strong?..... Least 0.4 
Do you have a great many bad headaches? Medium 15.0 
Do you find your way about easily ? Greatest 54.0 


tion four does not sample a mental function in the same sense as 


rithmetie and vocabulary. The complex factors of personality are 


| but as one can readily see, a poor score might merely be a func- 
reading ability. While the averages of adults of the three lowest 


de levels are low, there is little evidence that the grade completed is 


related to personality balance. The percent of favorable re- 


nses for the upper levels as will be seen in Table VI, range from 


>. 


TABLE VI 
ScoRES ATTAINED ON THE PSYCHONEUROTIC TENDENCIES TEST BY PUPILS 
AND ADULTS COMPLETING THE VARIOUS GRADES IN SCHOOL 


Percent Favorable 
Range Mean Responses 


Pupils Adults Pupils Adults Pupils 


30-45* 39.8 37 812 835 
21-45* 39.3 36.4 R02 809 
5-45* 87.4 775 83 
20-45* 86.1 771 802 


** 3 * ** ** 


1-27 
13-27 


r questions considered unsuitable to ask high school people were removed from origina 
nistered to CCC enrollees. Therefore, 45 is the maximum score 
Four, dealing with neurotic tendencies, was not considered suitable for grade 
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The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. The wide range of scores on all types of material and with bot 
groups indicates the great variability in performance at all grade levels 
For example, in arithmetic (Table III) the best fourth-grade perform. 
ance equals the poorest twelfth-grade performance, both with adults and 
school pupils. This tendency appears in the other sections as well. 

2. In arithmetic and vocabulary (Tables III and IV) there is a ver 
steady and consistent increase in average score per increase in grade leve 
for both groups. These data agree with mental growth curves of Py} 
and others and indicate that mental development is gradual instead o 
saltatory.? 


formly superior to scores of adults of corresponding grade levels. 

4. In the auto mechanies test (Table V) adults of grade levels 6 to 1! 
all seem to possess about the same amount of information, according t 
average scores. School pupils again show a steady increase in averag: 
score per grade level but are excelled by adults at the fifth- to nint! 
grade levels. 

5. In personality balance (Table VI) there seems to be deficiency 
adults below the seventh-grade level. However, this might well be a fun 
tion of reading rate. High-school pupils show practically no increase | 
rating from grades nine to twelve, but the pupils seem to be slightly s 
perior to adults of corresponding grade levels. 


CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


This study indicates that the abilities of young adults in arithmet 
and vocabulary are closely related to the amount of school completed 
In other words, it appears that having completed a certain grade in sc! 
has rather definite implications as far as these basic skills in young adu' 
are econeerned. This is a rather significant finding in view of the popul# 
notion in many quarters, even among students themselves, that the matte 
of two or three years difference in amount of secondary education ! 
ceived is of little consequence. Probably the additional and more recet' 
training of adults who have had more schooling would seem the mo 
logical explanation for their superior performance. More practice | 
taking tests or a greater willingness to do their best might also be me 
tioned. It seems to the writer, however, that there is at least one oth 


2 Monroe, W. S., De Voss, J. C., and Reagan, G. W. Educational Psycholos 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1930), pp. 400-405. 
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rtant factor that cannot be overlooked. Possibly the grade that one 
nletes in school is closely related to his intelligence, and those with 
rior ability drop out as they reach their depth and they find the work 


nereasingly difficult. Since the items in arithmetic and vocabulary used 


his study are almost exactly like those found in the Army Alpha, it 
rs that we have sampled intelligence as well as achievement. 








A STUDY OF THE INCIDENCE OF EYE DEFECTS 
AND SEX AMONG POOR READERS 


THOMAS HARRISON EAMES 
School of Education, Boston University 


Editor’s note: No school subject has received more attention in recent 
years than reading. Educators have observed a tendency for failure in 
school work, especially reading, to occur more frequently among boys than 
girls. From a study of eye defects of 443 poor readers the author reports 
that the frequency of eye defects in the two sexes did not parallel th 
proportion of boy and girl failures. The inference is that the reason for 
sex differences in reading must be sought elsewhere. 


Epvucators have observed a tendency for failure to occur more fre. 
quently among boys than girls’ * especially in reading.* * ** The caus 


of this peculiar situation is undetermined but it seems probable that 


the cause should be in the nature of a physical defect or deficiency ti: 


incidence of the determining factor among poor readers would be 
portionate, in some degree, to the incidence of sex in the group. 1 
present study was made to determine whether or not eye defects a 
deficiencies might present such a relationship. 

Four hundred forty-three poor readers (886 eyes) were included 
the study. To avoid the question that necessarily arises concerning | 
value of results of physical tests made by non-medical people all cas 
were examined by a physician,’ using standard ophthalmic techniy 
Data relative to vision, condition of refraction,*® coérdination of thi 
in distant vision and in reading vision, and fusion were recorded. 

According to accepted practice, the Snellen Test was used for meas 


uring visual acuity, and normal vision was taken as 20/20. Cases wer 


* Betts, E. A. Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties (Evanst 
Row, Peterson, & Co., 1936), p. 4. 


Caswell, H. L. Non-Promotion in Elementary Schools (Nashville: Division 


Surveys and Field Studies, Peabody College for Teachers, 1933), p. 18-22. 

* Brooks, F. D. Applied Psychology of Reading (New York: D. Appleton C 
1926), Chapter I. 

*Eames, T. H. ‘*The Ocular Conditions of 350 Poor Readers,’’ Jo 
Educational Kesearch, XXXII (September, 1938), p. 10. 

* Monroe, M. Children Who Cannot Read (Chicago: University of Chicago Pree 
1932), pp. 98-99. 

*Selzer, C. A. Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion (Cambridge: Harv 
University Press, 1933), p. 90. 

*The author. 

* Definitions of this and following medical terms appear in: Dorland, W. A. x 


» | 


American Illustrated Medical Dictionary. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1° 
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red to have poor vision when it was found to measure 20/30 or 

er. A considerable variation of opinion as to the significant amount 

TS refractive error exists, and to secure conservative data only those eases 
tine 1.00 or more diopters of defect were considered as ce- 

ve in this respect. It is well known that many cases having refrac 


rrors less than the amount taken as a minimum in this study are 


tly benefited by correction, while others manifesting an equal error 


a be almost uninfluenced by it. In eonformity with procedure re 
S thar | in some of the United States Publie Health Service studies the 
lel t : ypermetropia and myopia include both the spherical and astig 
on for types of the defect. Studying the condition of codrdination of the 
distant and in reading vision, only those cases which exhibited 
more { more prism diopters of heterophoria were considered. There is no 
The very great agreement as to the significant amount of heterophoria whic! 
le that n be expected to be troublesome. Various authorities have estimated 
‘iency 1 Physiological’? amount of exophoria in reading vision to be at 
ate ferent points, between zero and eight prism diopters. The author knows 
‘onl f no actual study of this matter except one of his own® in whieh he found 
fects that the physiologieal amount of exophoria varied with age, and that a 
» of children under 20 years of age exhibited less than one prism 
elud ter of the deficiency, while persons 60 years of age and older, as a 
rning group, were found to have a little over eight prism diopters of exophoria 
all near vision. Clinically, however, it appears that marked trouble is 
tect not to be expected in children of school age when horizontal hetero 
'é | . do not exceed five prism diopters, and SO only those eases were 
led sidered heterophorie which exhibited 6 or more prism diopters of one 
for 1 ' the component conditions. Cases of deficient fusion were counted 
‘ases the amplitude of fusion convergence for 12 point type was of four 
— er prism diopters, this level being based on my own clinical ex 
with the eyes of children who were failing in reading. 
“ lhe study is limited by its number of cases (443) and by the fact 
ppletor t most of the children studied came from suburban and rural homes 
Je e! rity of the patients were of Anglo-Saxon Race. 
rls presented a frequency of low vision that was 23 percent 
se in the boys. The findings relating to refractive errors revealed 
H + percent more hypermetropia (far-sightedness) and one percent more 
near-sightedness) among girls. The girls also exhibited one 
i, W. 4" 7 *Eames, T. H. ‘‘ Physiologie Exophoria in Relation to Age,’’ Archives of Oph 
s i IX (January, 1933), p. 104. 
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TABULATION OF DATA 


Number of cases 443 
Number of eyes 886 
Percentage of boys 80% 
Percentage of girls 20% 
Eye defect or 
deficiency Boys Girls Difference 
Defective vision 33% 56% 23% 
Refractive error 33% 38% 5% 
Hypermetropia 31% 35% 4% 
Myopia 2% 3% 1% 
Heterophoria in distant vision 6% 7% 1% 
Exophoria 5% 7% 1% 
Esophoria 1% 0% 1% 
Heterophoria in 
reading vision 22% 19% 3% 
Exophoria 20% 19% 1% 
Esophoria 2% 0% 2% 
Deficient fusion for 
12 point type 22% 24% 2% 


pereent more heterophoria in distant vision, and of the component types, 
exophoria occurred one percent more frequently among girls, while eso- 
phoria occurred less than one percent oftener among the boys. Codérdina- 
tion of the eyes at the reading distance exhibited three percent mor 
heterophoria among the boys. The two principal types, exophoria and 
esophoria occurred more frequently among boys to the extent of one 
pereent and two percent respectively. No cases of hyperphoria were e»- 
countered in either of the groups. Fusion deficiency occurred more fr 
quently among the girls to the extent of two percent. 

The frequency of eye defeets in the two groups did not parallel tl: 
proportion of boy and girl failures. The tendency was generally re- 
versed, the girls exhibiting a greater frequency of eye difficulties tha 
boys. It is worth noting that heterophoria at the reading distance, bot 
as an entity and as components, occurred more frequently among th 
boys, but the difference was not great enough to be significant. The on!) 
difference between the groups that was greater than 20 percent was " 
the frequency of low vision. All other differences were not over fiv 
pereent. 

It appears unlikely that eye defects determine the sex distribution 
of failure in reading. 

Summary.—Four hundred forty-three poor readers were given cor 
plete eye examinations. They were divided into two groups according ' 
sex, and the differences in frequency of various eye conditions in t 
groups were compared. There was no parallel between frequency of ¢ 
defects and sex incidence. 
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frHE EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHING BY RADIO * 


DEAN C, Cook 
Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit 


% and 
fe CLAUDE L. NEMZEK 

University of Detroit 
Pnce 
. Editor’s note: Among the new instrumentalities of extreme educa- 
% nal potentiality is the radio. The invention of printing and textbooks 
( lid much to give to education its present form. Some persons feel that 


‘ the effects of radio may in time be equally far reaching. The author pre- 


Yo sents experimental data of the results secured with a group of Detroit 
fo junior high-school pupils. 
° 

[NrropucTION.—The radio is a new factor which science has placed in 
“, hands of society. It has become an important social and educational 
. levice in nearly every country in the world. Properly used, the radio may 
%o me an invaluable aid in education. Considering this fact, the educator 

needs to know its value and use. 
no Purpose of this study.—The purpose of the present study is to measure 
cous : edueational value of educational radio programs for Intermediate 
von : Ss hoot pupils. . . | . 

The data—Two groups of pupils were chosen for this study from 
ssi grades eight and nine in the Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit, Mich- 
el g Each group was composed of 150 pupils of the white race. The two 
re groups were selected by the matched pair technique so that the groups 
_— ere equivalent in measured intelligence, sex, and grade. All of the pupils 

; taking the commercial curriculum. 

ome One group, which may be ealled the radio group, listened to fifteen edu- 
rally il programs broadeast by the Detroit Publie Schools through local 
_ dio stations, by the ‘‘Ohio School of the Air’’ through radio station 
wach WLW in Cineinnati, and by the ‘‘Columbia School of the Air’’ through 
ame the Columbia Broadeasting chain. The other group, which may be ealled 
iss radio group, was taught the same lessons but was not permitted 
cca sten to the broadeasts. 

. \n outline and synopsis, and in many cases a series of questions, were 
rit d by the experimenter before the programs were broadeast. From 
. ese a test was prepared for each lesson. This test was given before the 
. ‘ram was broadeast or the lesson taught and again after the broadcast 
a . r the lesson was taught. 

sj * This paper is a summary of a Master’s thesis written by Dean C. Cook: The 


. hatue of Radio as an Educational Factor in the Detroit Public Schools, Unpublished 
si Master’s Thesis (Detroit, Michigan: University of Detroit, June, 1937), 92 pp. 
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The nature of the groups—In the Detroit Public Schools the resus 
of the intelligence tests are interpreted in terms of letter mental rating 
of A, B, C+, C, C —, D, and E. The approximate I. Q. limits of thes 
letter ratings are 118 or higher, 111 to 117, 105 to 110, 96 to 104, 90 to % 
83 to 89, and 82 or lower, respectively. For the present study the Detrgi 
Alpha Intelligence Test was used. Table I indicates the number and per. 
cent of boy and girl pairs used in this study. A glance at Table I reveals 
that the two groups are matched perfectly according to letter ment: 
ratings. It is obvious that there are 38 boy pairs, and 112 girl pairs. Th: 
larger number of girl pairs is due to the fact that a greater number ¢ 
girls register for the commercial curriculum. 

Table II ineludes the grade distribution of the boy and girl pairs. |: 
is obvious that the two groups are matched perfectly according to grade 
placement in school. 

The chronological ages of the pupils in the radio group range from 
12—2 to 16—10 with a mean of 177.2 months and a standard deviation 
of 9.2 months. The chronological ages of the pupils in the non-radio grow 
range from 12—0 to 17—0 with a mean of 178.6 months and a standar! 
deviation of 10.2 months. Although the two groups were not matched m 














TABLE I 
LETTER RATINGS IN INTELLIGENCE OF Boy AND GIRL PAIRS 
Letter Boy Pairs Girl Pairs 
Ratings in — A ~ P A 
Intelligence Number Percent Number Percent 
A 0 0° 5 4.5 
B 3 7.9 12 10.7 
C+ 4 10.5 17 15.2 
© 21 55.3 60 53.6 
c— 7 13.2 5 4.5 
D 4 10.5 9 8.0 
E 1 2.6 4 3.6 
Total 38 100.0 112 100.0 
TABLE II 
GRADE PLACEMENT OF Boy AND GIRL PAIRS 
Boy Pairs Girl Pairs 
Grade in -“ —, - A 
School Number Percent Number Percent 

9A 10 26.3 28 25.0 
9B 28 73.7 67 59.8 
8A 0 0.0 17 15.2 


Total 38 100.0 112 100.0 
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the means and standard deviations for the two groups are very sim- 
The difference in mean ages is only one month. This difference is 


t statistically significant. 


\ comparison of the occupations of the fathers of the pupils was made. 
oceupations of the fathers were grouped into eight categories accord- 
} the occupational classification of the United States Department of 
Table III shows the number and percent of pupils fot the radio 
on-radio groups ¢elassified according to occupational status of father. 
wh the groups were not matched on the occupational status of the 
the two groups are very similar in that respect. The differences 


etween the two groups, as presented in Table III, are not statistically 


rl pairs. 1: ABMs 


ig to g 


The results of the study. 


neant. 
The two groups of pupils were tested before 
fter each lesson was presented. The tests were scored on a percent- 


range ve basis. The change from the initial test to the final test was calculated 
1 dey reach pupil. Table IV shows the title of each lesson that was taught 
‘adio gi e number of items in each of the tests. It is obvious that the single 
a stand toe 


matched 


erce 
on 


59.8 





ts are short. This lowers the reliability of the individual tests, but the 


TABLE III 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE FATHERS OF THE PUPILS 
IN THE RADIO AND NoN-RApIo Groups 


Radio 


Non-Radio Differences 
— — ‘ in 
Percent 





cupational 


cation Number Number Percent Percentages* 
fessional and 
red workers 16 10.7 17 11.3 0.6 
S ns 10 6.7 6 4.0 2.7 
1 workers 2 1.3 2 1.3 0.0 
S e workers 20 13.3 27 18.0 —4.7 
raftsmen 
killed workers) 40 26.7 38 25.3 14 
inction workers 
ii-skilled ) 45 30.0 48 32.0 9 
ical Jabor workers 
killed) 11 7.3 5 3.3 4.0 
assigned persons 6 4.0 7 4.7 0.7 
ta 150 100.0 150 100.0 0.0 
negative differences indicate a larger percentage for the the non-radio group 
tional Titles and Codes for Use in Public Employment Offices. United 


Departme nt of Labor Manual, Volume I, 
Office, July, 1936). Pp. 124. 


Section B (Washington: Government 
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TABLE IV 
LESSONS TAUGHT AND NUMBER OF ITEMS IN Eacu TEST 


Number of Items 











Titles of Lessons Taught in Test 

1. Art Appreciation, “The Gleamers” . . 2. cccccccccscscnse 15 
De ee PN ccd akeCOAWES Cees CeedeceeseRedwaNene 12 
Oe SE 4 ao SSA SU NAKAA ERR RETE CR eR AAS OOS Ree 22 
Goce SE Es nude dec eadae es db enbbewebeereateuuene 15 
Dh CS coon 0nd oeeee bere dee eed 6ened Se eedeanen 22 
is, SI ified Bar lath rd hn bis nde hd Odea he 2 

Te SE, DI TO, Dion bo oo. ovens sacews seues 10 
©. COCURRNNS, BEG TIO. Bi ce a cece wescesnccesece 10 
9. Occupations, Maintenance Men No. 1..............545- 10 
Di DD 6+ Ss6ussebdeetek ed béaneateadaaene es ll 
Bis MON 5.0.6 26S cee Cee vd RS Kaw A RRS Webne ee eends bees 20 
12. Art Appreciation, ‘‘Deer in the Forest”................ 15 
hs) I, SI oi ee eee he wieie, dle Gl deme ee ae oe 10 
a. ee ee Gee es Oi IR ov cn ccei wade eackene 10 
15. How You Can Change Electricity into Magnetism....... 10 


reliability of the fifteen tests combined should be fairly high because they 
yield a total of 217 items. All of the items were of the multiple choice typ 
with five possible cues. 

In Table V are presented the mean changes from initial to final tes 
for the radio and non-radio groups on each of the fifteen tests and fort 
fifteen tests combined. The standard deviations of the changes ar 
indicated. Furthermore, the Pearson product—moment coefficient of 
relation was computed between the changes made by the two groups. 1 
was done because the two groups were selected by the matched pair t 
nique; therefore, in determining the significance of differences betwee 








means, the correlated difference formula was used. 

Table VI contains the standard errors of the means presented 
Table V, the standard errors of the differences between the means, t 
differences between the means, the ratios of the differences between ‘ 
means to the standard errors of the differences between the means, 20° 
the chances of a true difference greater than zero. 

A study of Tables V and VI indicates that ten of the sixteen dife 
ences between the means are in favor of the radio group. Two of the di 
ferences are statistically significant. Four other differences are neat! 
statistically significant. Six of the sixteen differences between the meats 
are in favor of the non-radio group. In three instances, the difference 
are statistically significant; two others closely approach statistical sf 
nificance. The outstanding point in Tables V and VI is that the rad 
group is superior on the total test. 
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TABLE V 
ANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CHANGES FROM INITIAL TO FINAL 
FOR THE RADIO AND NON-RaDIO GROUPS 
Radio Non-Radio 
t Items — - A crt ie on 
st Mean f Between Cl 
api 
11 
CA TISE 39.¢ 


choice ti 509.6 


TABLE VI 


o final t [HE RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THI 
b Baws RADIO AND NoN-Rapio GRoUPS 
ina Standard Errors Char 
oe a} of the Means Differences of 
- ———"' — Between the ference 
ient of Non-Radio Dp Means* I Thar 
ps : 77 : 3 
oul 7 05 —1 
: pall ‘ 88 
es het 83 
as 
85 
-esen! 49 
means 
etwer 69 
means 
teen 
of the 
are nea . , 
3.67 4.30 
. ther 


he gative differences indicate a superiority for the non-radio group 
differs 
tistical si 
t the 


lusions.—This study demonstrates that lessons taught by means 
lio effect definite changes in pupils. The materials taught by the 
od were retained at least as well as those taught in a regular 


situation. The data indicate that instruction by radio has a 


i 


lace in pupil growth and development. The radio certainly 


one instructional device. 





THE PROBLEM OF STABILIZING KINDERGARTEN 
ATTENDANCE 
E. T. Casry and A. E. Konoup 
Alhambra City Schools, Alhambra, California 

Editor’s note: There are few aspects of education in which there 
have been more changes and departures from traditional practice than in 
the area of school attendance. The author presents an analysis of the 
factors affecting kindergarten attendance in the Alhambra, California, 
school system, with suggestions for its improvement. 

THe City Schools of Alhambra, California, recently completed a stud 
of the causal factors involved in the high fluctuation of kindergarte 
attendance. The Child Welfare and Attendance Department felt thy 
the full benefit of kindergarten participation was lost to the child the 
was continually absent. Therefore, it was determined to locate as mam 
of the conditions as possible that made it impossible for a child to atten 
regularly and with the aid of this information to eliminate or redu 
these causal factors to a minimum. In this way it was hoped that * 
would be possible for the home and school, working together, to ps 
the way toward more regular attendance and thus to see that all of ! 
advantages of kindergarten participation were made available to e: 
and every child through regular attendance. 

The study was made to find as many specific reasons as possible w 
the kindergarten attendance varied so greatly and also to determine w! 
it was so exaggeratedly influenced by conditions that affected the « 
mentary and high school attendance to a minor degree. As a result 
these findings it was hoped that a basis might be formed for recommendi 
tions that would aid in stabilizing the kindergarten attendance. To thi 
end communications were directed to many of the school systems of | 
State, to kindergarten teachers and to University Training Schoo’ 
Kindergarten-Primary Clubs were also contacted. From the answers? 
ceived and also from an analysis of four years’ attendance records « 
kindergarten attendance in Alhambra certain conclusions were draw 
as to eauses of the high absence rate. These conclusions with sever 
possible solutions for remedying this condition are presented in the m 
terials to follow. 

The first interesting observation brought out in the study for dete 
mining the causes for absence was the great variety of reasons that we" 
suggested by school systems, teachers and individuals closely connec' 
with kindergarten work. Even with this wide variety it is interesting’ 
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list that was given, a poor home or parental situation seemed 


the major emphasis, health being a second emphasis, and 
general conditions, third. Specifically these reasons given 


Economie conditions of the home. 

Unstable home conditions. (Broken home, mother working, ete.) 

Lack of parental education as to the purposes and value of kin- 
garten experience with regular attendance. 

No penalty carried for absence from kindergarten. 

Kindergarten not considered as important as regular school. 

[Irresponsible parents. 

Weather conditions. 

[IIness (common to the period of early childhood). 

Greater solicitude on part of parents in cases of illness or in- 

‘lement weather. 

First year away from home environment. 

Common colds. 

Children of that age not well stabilized as to health. 

(oo large enrollment per teacher. (Prevents reaching the needs 

e individual child). 
Holiday seasons. 


Mothers taking children on trips. 


from the reasons given, there apparently is a pronounced 
on the part of kindergarten teachers, administrators, and those 
larly interested in kindergarten problems that there must be a 
degree of home codperation with the kindergarten if the high 


‘attendance is to decrease (As seen by points a, b, ¢, f, 2: 


bservations which were interesting were: 
The average monthly percentage of kindergarten attendance 
ld be expected to be approximately ten to twelve percent below 
elementary school A. D. A. (average daily attendance 
In Alhambra it was found that the economie superiority or 
ferlority of the district from which the children were drawn 
ned to make little or no difference as to whether they utilized 
dergarten facilities for enrolling their children. 


In general, absences on the kindergarten level seem to in- 


ase with the progress of the semester. 
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Fifth: Wherever possible it was found advisable to discontinue + 
use of afternoon kindergarten classes inasmuch as the absences jy. 
ereased. This apparently was due to the need for afternoon nay 
shopping by mother, ete. 

Sixth: Conditions such as weather, epidemics, and holidays that 
fected the attendance of the elementary and high schools seem¢ 
to have a greatly amplified influence on kindergarten attendane 

Seventh: The monthly fluctuation from highest, A. D. A. to lowe 
A. D. A. should vary a little more than three times that of th 
elementary variance, while it was found that the fluctuation » 
the kindergarten might be as much as four times as great as thy 
of the high school A. D. A. 


From these observations and as a result of contacting various typs 
of programs used and methods employed, four suggestions seemed logic: 
in stabilizing kindergarten attendance. These were: 


1. After consulting some of the kindergarten teachers of the sta 
that had maintained excellent attendance records the suggesti« 
that ‘‘Mother’s Clubs’’ be organized in conjunction with ca 
kindergarten seemed justified. These ‘‘Clubs’’ function along ty 
lines that will best get the full codperation of the mother with th 
school and generally consists of a permanent club that meets rege 
larly at the school. At their meetings help is given the parent 
child problems of a nature that will best meet their individw 
needs. It was pointed out that through these clubs the teachers 
often benefited even more than the parent in many cases by n° 
only getting the full codperation of all parents but also in receiv 
direct help in activities, ete., from the parents. 


2. The suggestion was considered when talking to one teacher th: 
the knowledge of the parent in the raising of their children dunt 
this period would be aided greatly if the guidance division of t* 
schools might prepare and issue ‘‘age development”’ bulletins thr 
would help the parents by telling them of the functional, physi 
educational, social, ete., development of the child during the i" 
dergarten period, and thus pave the way for conferences wit! * 
teacher. This should aid in developing a feeling in the paren! © 
this early stage that the school is an agency of help in child 
velopment in all phases—not an emphasis only on the acacen 
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field. It was suggested that these bulletins be issued in six-month 
stages; e¢.g., five years, five years and six months, six years, ete. 
Teams for competition in maintaining good attendance, deport- 
ment, codperation, ete., with the aid of awards proved helpful in 
some instances but failed in the main essential of contacting the 
home in a desire for better understanding and more complete ser- 
vice on the part of the school. 
[f kindergartens could be made an integral part of the elementary 
school and perhaps be named as the junior primary or pre-primary 
it, no doubt there would be stabilization of kindergarten at 


tendance. 


above study was carried on by Alhambra to bring to light in an 


tive way as much as possible those observations relating to kin 


rten attendance which seemed prevalent but which were not sub 


ted by any facts. It is not intended to be complete but is intended 


isie study for presenting an opportunity for further specifie studies 


ny one of the problems that were indicated. One of the problems 


| be the reaction of the parent to the school situation. It would be 


roe 


I") 
i fie 


ting in this study to find out if the parent feels that the school 
g down in its responsibility much in the same way that the school 
felt that the home was falling down in its responsibility. 
Alhambra Child Welfare and Attendance Department would 

e any information of any similar study along this line and would 
ite any suggestions which might be forthcoming from the readers 
ving read this brief summary of our study. 
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ditions in the town school systems of Nebraska 

This investigation was limited to a study of the amount of 
ind the cireumstances under which a teacher leaves a position 
tion before or after election, dismissal or failure to reelect. or : 
withdrawal which ean be reported lara ly on the basis of object 
denet This procedure should avoid some of the distortion and 
reports which result from attempts to secure subjective stater 


the ‘‘eauses for withdrawal.’’ 


Bog William. Turnover Amona Nebraska Public School Teachers § 
lished Master’s Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1938. € 
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AMOUNT OF TURNOVER 


TLY 





pasos 


pT 





2-3 147 60 40.8 
4 139 
if f ; 
65 '® 
71 g 
1¢ 
R45 11f 7 
4,821 1,4 29.8 
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sually assumed, the rate of turnover is highest in the sma 
§ the state; it was approximately forty percent in the systems 
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. ten teachers or less. Since most of the systems fall within 











TURNOVER AMONG NEBRASKA PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


GALEN SAYLOR 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association 


Editor’s note: Many states have enacted teacher tenure legislation 
in one form or another. Accurate information is needed relative to the 
effects of such legislation. The author presents interesting data on th 
effects of the Nebraska law. 

AN extensive study of the amount of turnover among public sch 
teachers in Nebraska and the circumstances under which teachers |e 
their positions for the school year of 1936-37 was made by William Boger 
for the Research Department of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associati 

The Nebraska unicameral legislature passed a continuing contri 
law in 1937, which was sponsored by the Association, and the purposs 
of the study were to (a) gain an insight into this most important pr 
fessional problem in the state and (b) gather data which might aid 
evaluating the effects of this contract law. Tentative plans call fo: 
follow-up canvass of the same schools for the year 1937-38 to detern 
the actual effeets of the law on turnover after it had been in effect fa 
complete school year. 

Data were gathered from a total of 442 school systems in the stat 
means of a questionnaire. These schools employed a total of 4% 
teachers, which is defined to inelude all members of the administrat 
and teaching staff. No attempt was made to secure information | 
the rural elementary schools, which do not come under the provisions 
the contract law, or from the metropolitan Omaha and Lincoln city 





tems, which have their own ‘‘ permanent assignment’’ policy of apy 


ing teachers. Reports were secured for sixty-two percent of all of 











teachers of the state, exclusive of these two groups, and hence the 
are quite complete and should present a valid picture of turnover « 
ditions in the town school systems of Nebraska. 

This investigation was limited to a study of the amount of tum 
and the cireumstances under which a teacher leaves a position—resif! 
tion before or after election, dismissal or failure to reelect, or automat 
withdrawal—which can be reported largely on the basis of objective & 
dence. This procedure should avoid some of the distortion and bias 
reports which result from attempts to secure subjective statemen's 
the ‘‘eauses for withdrawal.”’ 


‘Bogar, William. Turnover Among Nebraska Public School Teachers. | 8 
lished Master’s Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1938. ee 
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Ee ACHERS 


AMOUNT OF TURNOVER 


| :mount and percentage of turnover from 1936-37 to 1937-38 by 
. f school is given in Table I. ‘‘Size of School’’ is based on total 
“er number employed on the teaching and administrative staff The two 
on tl three teacher schools are usually ten-grade Systems, often loeated 
en country. All others are regular twelve grade systems located 
ublie s towns and eities. Teacher turnover in this study is really teacher 
pachers il and means all teachers on the 1936-37 staff who did not return 
liam Bog { tion in the same school for the year 1937-38. The returns in- 
Associat therefore, all teachers whose positions were re-filled by other 
ng cont { s the following year and teachers who left the system because the 
en nositions they held were discontinued. Only 23 eases out of a total of 
l Vu > . 
yortant 1,437 cases of withdrawal were due to this latter factor. 
right aid Of the 4,821 teachers employed in these 442 schools in 1936-37, 1,437, 
s eal or 29.8 recent, were not on the staffs of their respective schools in 
o detert ] 8. This means that three teachers in every ten did not return to 
eff 1 me school system the following year in the graded and high schools 
of N If we eliminate the 23 teachers who did not return be 
the st cause the position had been discontinued, we find a turnover rate of 
al of 4& 59 4 ent from 1936-37 to 1937-38, or, putting it another way, that 
ministrat thre it of every ten teachers were teaching for the first time in their 
natior respective systems in 1937-38. 
OVS 
TABLE I 
oln 
r \MOUNT AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHER TURNOVER, 
ti 
. ACCORDING TO SIZE OF SCHOOL, 1936-37 
f 
nee 1 schers Total No. of 
i Teachers Number Perce 
a 
147 60 10.8 
) 139 4 
o! 1,4 5 8.4 
8 196 i 
on 
- 971 7 . 
uM i 516 1 
hject R4 11¢ 1 7 
1 al 5 4,821 1,437 29.8 
fate! 
s usually assumed, the rate of turnover is highest in the small 
che 4 { the state; it was approximately forty percent in the systems 
e! ten teachers or less. Since most of the systems fall within 
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this grouping, it is evident that the typical high school system in th: 
state begins the school year with two new teachers on the staff out 
every five employed. 

Considering turnover from the standpoint of the various branches 
the profession, Table IT shows that the highest rate is found among seni 
high school teachers. Over forty percent of such teachers did not retun 
to their respective schools the following year. All of the other group 
namely, elementary teachers, principals, junior high school teachers an 
superintendents, have about the same percentage of turnover—twent 
to twenty-five percent. This confirms the findings of most other studi« 


on this subject. 


TABLE II 


AMOUNT AND PERCENTAGE OF TURNOVER, ACCORDING TO 
BRANCH OF PROFESSION, 1936-37 


Turnover 


Branch of Total No. of - - oa 
Profession Teachers Number Percent 
Superintendents 442 91 20.6 - 
Principals 468 106 22.7 ° 
Senior H. S. Teachers 1,388 603 43.4 «€ 
Junior H. 8. Teachers 212 47 22.2 a 
< 
Elementary Teachers 2,811 590 25.5 2 


Total 4,821 1,437 29.8 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF WITHDRAWAL 


The present study did not attempt to determine from subjective | 
dence the causes for teachers leaving their positions, but rather, by m 
of a check-list, the cireumstances under which the teacher resigned 
withdrew. Tables III and IV summarize these findings, first accord 
to the branch of the profession and seeond according to the size of t 
school system. Considering all teachers only, it was found that appro 
mately one-half (48.4 percent) of the total withdrawals oceur after! 
teachers have been re-elected for another year. Of the 695 teachers | 
fall in this group, 61.4 percent resigned to aecept a position in anot 

7 percent resigned to be married; 9.9 percent entered 


school; 17. 
planned on entering another occupation; 6.8 percent returned to co! 
and the others, or 4.2 pereent resigned for personal reasons. Th 
centages in terms of total turnover of 1,437 cases are shown in the tal* 
Almost one-fourth, 24.9 percent, of our turnover group of te: 
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rily submitted their resignations in advance of re-election or 


to be a candidate for re-election. Marriage was the most im- 
factor in withdrawal for this group, 32.5 pereent of the 357 
leaving for that reason; 31.4 percent of the group had already 
position elsewhere; 14.9 percent wished to enter another occu 
8.9 percent hoped to secure another teaching position but did 
one at the time of submitting a resignation; 6.2 percent were 
¢ to college; and 6.1 percent withdrew for personal reasons. 
intary withdrawal covers those cases of turnover in which the 
was vacated because the responsible administrative authority 
wish to retain the teacher in the system for another year, as 


| to voluntary withdrawal through free choice of the teacher. In- 


withdrawal accounts for 24.7 percent of the total turnover. 


354 teachers falling in this group, 56.5 percent were overtly dis 


majority action of the board of education; in 13.0 percent of 


s the teacher was advised by those in authority not to become 


late for re-election, obviously to avoid dismissal; 10.7 percent of 
ers were nominally re-elected as a ‘‘face-saving’’ gesture, but 
ondition that a resignation would be submitted; 8.2 percent of 
y withdrawal was due to failure of the board to take any 
itsoever, thus leaving the teacher without a contract for the 
ar; 6.5 pereent was due to a discontinuance of the position ; 
reent was due to a tie vote in the board on re-election, resulting 
) offer the teacher a new contract. 
tie withdrawal, which is defined as withdrawal because of the 
application of a board policy, accounts for 2.1 percent of the 
over. Marriage during the school year is responsible for one 
type of withdrawal. 
il perusal of Tables III and IV gives some interesting in- 
the problem of turnover, only several of which may be noted 
luntary withdrawal—dismissal, foreed resignation and failure 
ntract—aceounts for a larger percentage of turnover among 
than among any other group of teachers. The per- 
‘involuntary withdrawal varies inversely with the size of the 
m and becomes a minor factor in the turnover of teachers in 
‘ity systems. 
‘ombine similar items in the several parts of the table, the chief 


turnover are as follows: 
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Transfer to a teaching position in another system........ 39.80 
Dismissal, forced resignation, or failure to offer contract 23.1 
PD... wank hadeeciededhh Vrs sewed becca senenne 17.9 
Transfer to another occupation. ...............0.00005. 8.5 


The direct effect of Nebraska’s new continuing contract law fy 
teachers on turnover would not be important, according to the evideng 
supplied by Bogar’s study. Under the old law which was in effect dur 
ing the year covered by the study, teachers had to be re-elected each year 
by a majority action of the board of education, except that superin. 
tendents in certain larger systems could be elected on a three-year con. 
tract. Since most of the town districts are governed by a six-member 
board of education, teachers in effect would be dismissed by a tie vote 
among the board on re-election, as well as by simple failure of the boar 
to take any action or by overt dismissal by majority action. The nev 
continuing contract law provides that a teacher’s contract is 
matically renewed for the ensuing year unless the contract is terminate! 
by majority action of the board or a new contract, mutually agreed t 
the teacher and the board superseded the old contract. 

According to the present study, only 2.0 pereent of the total turnow 
in high school districts of the state is due to failure of the board to tak 
any action on renewal of the contract and 1.3 percent to failure of thy 
contract to be renewed because of a tie vote among members of the board 
Under the new law, then, only 3.3 percent of the teachers who left th: 
positions in 1936-37 would have been protected. However, the indirec 
effects of the law are of much greater importance, for reports 
throughout the state indicate that the law has stimulated boards of edu 
eation to be more business-like in contractual relations with tea: 
They have been more punctual in renewing contracts. The law s 
the contractual relations from one of a positive majority action to s' 
re-election to one of majority action for dismissal. The timid | 
member is forced to face the issue squarely, and it is evident that he' 
hesitate to vote for dismissal unless he can justify his action before ' 
citizens. Under the old law, the board could engage in a gan 
‘*freeze-out’’ with the teacher and make conditions so unpleasant ' 


the teacher would resign in disgust. 
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NEBRASKA TEACHER TURNOVER 
SUMMARY 


Rate of turnover varies inversely with the size of the school system. 
High school teachers are decidedly less stable than any other group 
the profession. 


Involuntary withdrawal accounts for only one-fourth of teacher 


n 


Superintendents are the most stable group within the profession, 


the highest percentage of turnover because of dismissal. 
The four factors which account for almost ninety percent of all 
re (a) transfer to a teaching position in another system, (b) 


or attendant factors, (c) marriage, and (4) transfer to another 








RIGHTS OF TEACHERS UNDER TENURE LAWS 


RICHARD B, THIEL 
Lawrence College 


Editor’s note: Teacher Tenure is a matter of very general concern both <= 
within and without the profession. The author presents a scholarly reviey = 


of court decisions relating to many aspects of this important legislation 


IN a democracy, legislation should represent a degree of crystallize. 
tion of public opinion on issues on which the general public is informed 
and about which it is concerned. On the other hand, many of our | 
are conceived by pressure groups and placed upon our statute books 
through shrewd legislative maneuvering involving a high degree of **|og 
rolling.’’ Between these two extremes there are measures of an exper 
mental nature, which are formulated by experts and calculated to i 
prove or alleviate present conditions. These propositions the pub! 
aecept if they are supported by effective and valid publicity. 

In which of these three categories teacher tenure legislation shou . ; 
placed, will depend very largely upon the viewpoint of the individ | 
group, expressing an opinion. No doubt the three groups to be cons 
are: 1) the body of approximately a million American publie schoo 
ers; 2) the school board members, a miscellaneous and somewhat het 
mprising, perhaps, at least another million of U 


ve ms Lrolp C 


or 


States citizens; and 3) the general public. That the second gro 
school officials is more apt to represent the general publie opin1o 
the body of teachers, may be set up as a fairly obvious assertion. A 
all, however, it may be contended in these days of genuine inter 
social legislation of various kinds, that teacher tenure properl) 
to that group of experimental measures formulated by experts 1 
viate present conditions based upon fundamental principles to 
the publie is truly sympathetic, and to which it will give its sup] 
fully informed. 
That teacher tenure is still an issue was fully demonstrat 
most recent study of the Committee on Tenure of the National E a 
tion Association based on ‘‘opinionnaires’’ received from some ° 


‘intendents and 100 board members representing a good sam 


“4 eT] tl 

The returns revealed some interesting data. A few of the more im] the ho 
National Education Association Committee on Tenure: ‘Opinions 

School Board Members and Superintendents,’’ (May, 1939) 
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ll be listed: (a) The greatest degree of approval of tenure, both 


yet 


of superintendents and board members as well, comes from 


s in which tenure has been given a fair trial. Ninety-four per 


} 


of the superintendents made favorable replies, but only 48 


all the board members did So. b Tenure on the basis Ol 


L 
7 
+a# 


ite legislation is preferred by 90 percent of the superintendents 
i4 percent of the board members. Some 29 percent of the total 


m both groups, however, approve of local option, and 33 per- 
ve that local voters should be permitted to discontinue tenure 


if the plan is found to be locally undesirable. (c) T! 


he 

e of disapproval came from board members in districts 
population from 5,000 to 10,000. This is extremely interest- 
probably in communities of this size that the median Amer- 
n is domiciled. (d) The issues on which disagreement was most 
ere three in number: 1) the probationary period, 2) the status 
n married teacher, 3) the continued prot ssional Im} 
ers under tenure. 


at these three issues last mentioned may be clearly under- 


necessary to call attention to the varying provisions of 


on the statute books of the different states. U 


; 


rm ft 
p ' 


he passage of the New Jersey tenure law w 


+ 


0 abou 

hie] 

wide in its application, most of the tenure acts were ] 

ptional, or made applicable only to the larger cities. Under 
ns there was little publie disaffection and the litigation 
t mostly with the interpretation of the statutes relative 


ration. By 1937 teacher tenure had been 


‘ 


wf ] ] 
extende 


at least thirteen states. an 


) ony ' 
as agennead 


service terminated only tor cause, which 


act itself, or in the sehool eode of 1 


most frequently mentioned 
immorality, inefficiency, neglect 


intemperance, cruelty, sedition, d 


ise In the number of pupils due to nat 
speaking, teachers attain tenure in two ways: 
ntract provision; and 2) after a period of probation of 
: 


rs. The continuing contract plan provid t unl 


é rovides that unless 


ites to set aside the teacher’s employment status for reasons 
ed, usually by statute, the contract continues in effect sub} 
min 


inistrative provisions, such as certification, salary seh« 
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ule, rules and regulations of the board held valid, ete. Among the state 
that follow modifications of the continuing contract are: Pennsylvania: 


Nebraska,* Montana, Nevada,* and Minnesota.* The second type of legis a 
lation, that is, tenure after a probationary period, is most common. Stats 
having modifications of this plan are: California, Colorado, Louisian . 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin.‘ 


Where tenure follows a probationary period it goes into effect auto 
matically at the expiration of the time specified, as in Wisconsin, or upa 
re-employment following the period, as in Indiana, New Jersey, Ney 
York, ete. When the terms of the statute have been complied with teacher 
tenure becomes indefinite, or permanent, and a teacher can be dismiss 


New Jersey, etc., or left to general or judicial interpretation, as in W's 
eonsin. Lack of specific definition, as usually construed by the courts 
widens the diseretion of the local board to which is left the determin: 
tion of what constitutes cause, subject to the judicial interpretati 
Before a teacher may be legally dismissed he is usually given the right 
of notice and hearing. Hearings are held within a period usually sp 
fied by law under prescribed procedures, which define: degree of pul: 
licity, nature and form of evidence submitted, and general definiti 
of quasi-judicial practices to be followed. In some states like Wisconsi 
the law states: 1) that the decision of the board shall be final, 2) or the 
statute may specify the steps to be taken in case of appeal, or 3) the lav 
may be silent as to the finality of the board’s decision. Pennsylvanis 
provides for appeal to the County Court of Common Pleas withi 
days; in Michigan’ as in New York, appeal must be filed with the Stat 
Tenure Commission; California requires hearing in County Super 
Court before three referees appointed by the court ;* Indiana and Mass- 
chusetts have no definite statement relative to the finality of the boards 
action. Whether the statement as to finality is silent or specific, the ruling 
of the courts are practically unanimous that board decisions are always een 
subject to court review, usually on writ of certiorari.’ 
9 et of General Assembly No. 52, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 1937 

* Nebraska Legislative Bill No. 212 (1937) 

*N.E. A. Research Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 4, pp. 172-73. 

* State of Minnesota H. F. No. 404. 

* Wisconsin Session Laws (1937), Chap. 374. 

State of Michigan Bill No. 6, 59th Legislature, 1937 Extra Session. 


* California Teacher Tenure Law, Chap. 7, Art. 1, Sec. 5.653. 
* State ex rel. Waukesha School Board v. Thayer, 41 N. W. 1014. 
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be regarded as a fundamental principle that laws exist pri- 


to safeguard the rights of the individual. This includes the right 


suit and to seek redress, in a democracy, in certain cases, even 

sovereign state itself, or its agents, the various school dis- 
its publie officers. Consequently a sound tenure law should be 
| that it may enable the teacher to secure or enforce his tenure 


irly, as the contract is a bi-lateral pact, it must also pro 


benefits accruing to the public. Teachers, are therefor: equall) 


to suit for breach of contract. Suits of this kind are not com- 


gely due no doubt to the difficulty of securing proper 
Usually a suit for damages is quite futile against the average 
the principle of compelling specific performance is not very 
enforceable. Nevertheless, it is gratifying to note, as re 
the N. E. A. study already referred to, that tenure has not 
ved the quality of the body of teachers, as reflected by per 
rs and more adequate training, but has also improved t 
‘ foree as shown by longer terms of service and less flitting 
system to system. The latter point is also borne out by 
ly of Gilbert L. Betts.’ 
ve been raised as to the tendency of tenure legislation 
the retention of teachers who have become inefficient throug! 
laziness, professional atrophy, senility, or perhaps becaus 


ng interests set up through ventures in marriage, business, 


It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to show that a 


teaching incompetence is a logical outcome of tenure, or 


related to it. The law usually provides for dismissal for 


rdless of its source or inception. If the prescribed procedure 
s too involved there may be cases of continuance of in 
The fault, however, is not attributable to the principle of 
the faulty procedure for dismissal and to administrativ: 
Hence the remedy would seem to lie in improvement along 
} 


pare 


nd not in repeal of the tenure laws. It must be 

t legally the supervisory powers of school officials are just as 

1 the case of tenure teachers as toward non-tenure teachers 

eason for continuing teachers in service whose work would 
L. ‘*Influence of Teacher Tenure Laws on Supply and Der 


Research, XXVIII ttober, November, 1934 
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constantly supply objective evidence of inefficiency which would be ai. 
mitted before any court of justice. Surely the techniques and instry. 
ments of supervision developed through educational research are ad 
quate for the protection of the public interest in such respects. 

Even if such safeguards were to fail, the power of the state to » 
voke all life certificates and replace them with provisional or short-term 
licenses renewable from time to time under conditions prescribed by 1 
sovereign authority of the state, must remain as its unquestional 
plenary power. In the light of all the above-named measures there seen: 
to be no good reason why tenure rights subject to subsequent modific:. 
tion by legislation but safe from out and out repeal, may not be granted 
permanently to teachers. What the principles of law and judicial practiv 
relative to the maintenance of the tenure status once granted actually av 
will be the problem to be treated in the remaining part of this study 


Many interested parties: teachers, boards of education, and | 
general public, are greatly concerned about the effects that would ! 
low logically and legally from the repeal of the teacher tenure act, « 
pecially one that is state-wide in its application. To understand this p: 
lem fully and clearly, several propositions must be carefully consider 
and analyzed. Firsi, among these is the right of the sovereign 
to change its mind, which it may manifest by rescinding or repea 
legislation to take effect after passage, in denying the further exten: 
of tenure. This, no well-informed individual will question. To refus 
hereafter to grant permanent status to all teachers at presenti 0 
probationary class is wholly within the legislative discretion. Se 
a state may definitely define under what conditions and dimitatir 
teacher tenure is to be exercised. It may put tenure on a contra 
basis, or it may put it upon a strictly legislative basis. The State | 
Indiana granted tenure on the basis of contract in the following terms 


‘Any person who has served, or who shall serve under contrat’ 
as a teacher in any school corporation in the State of Indiana i 
five or more successive years, and who shall hereafter enter i! 
teacher’s contract for further service with such corporation, 8) 
thereupon become a permanent teacher of such school corporati! 
. . . Upon the expiration of any contract between such school ¢ 
poration and a permanent teacher, such contract shall be deemed ' 
continue in effect for an indefinite period and shall be known 4s 
indefinite contract.’”™ 


“Indiana Statutes, Supp., 1929, Sec. 6967.1. 
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ld be t ther hand, California in the statement of its Teacher Tenure 
d inst; Law. as amended in 1937, specifies as follows: 

ar {ll employments under the provisions of this part shall be sub- 

r ate to the right of the legislature to amend or repeal this part 

provision or provisions thereof, at any time, and nothing 

contained shall ever be held, deemed, or construed to confer 

y person employed pursuant to the provisions hereof a con- 

a byt tract which will be impaired by the amendment or repeal of this part 


stior y provision or provisions thereof.’’™ 
=e rding to the above, the California legislature may at 


even terminate permanent tenure extended since 193 
the Teacher Tenure Act is not so directly contractual h 


Indiana Act nor so definitely limited as the California Statute 


_ the nature of the tenure rights conferred on the teachers 
adi ned tenure under the law of this state, or of any state 
provisions ! 
0 In order to answer this question it is necessary to examine the exact 
| ‘the law and to determine how this is to be construed on thx 
cable court decisions. This may be done, first, on the basi 
irt cases in that state, and second, by following ruling dé 
* states, and also those of the United States Supreme Court 
e Wisconsin law was published under the caption: “oa 
loyment for Teachers.’’ Quoting from the law: 
erm ‘teacher’ as used in this section shall mean and include 
rsun who holds a teacher’s certificate and whose legal em 
. ment requires such certificate.’” 
d by a statement designating boards or agencies to whom 
es with reference to the statutes upon which the employing 
ul sed. The law then states further: 
- mployment of teachers as defined in sub-section (1) of this 
contr n shall be on probation, and after continuous and successful 
n for five years in the same school system or school, either 


or after taking effect of this section, such employment shall 


manent during efficiency and good behavior and until dis 
fi r Cause sind 
ling of the law, the question, therefore, resolves itself 


Does permanent tenure rest upon vested rights in contract 
m legislative fiat? The first approach to this answer must 


a School Code (1937) Part III, Chap. 1, Sec. 5406 


Statutes (1937), Chap. 39, Sec. 40 
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be based upon the legal status of the teacher. Were it that of a publi 
officer, he could have no vested right in his tenure of employment anj 
repeal of tenure rights would immediately result in the terminatioy 
of his so-called permanent tenure. 

The legal status of a teacher, however, is not that of a public officer 
as clearly brought out in a well-known Wisconsin case, O’Neil v. Blied 
which has been widely aecepted as a ruling case: 

‘*A teacher whose services are to be paid for by the state schoo 
fund is not a public officer, and his valid contracts cannot lawfully 
be destroyed or impaired by subsequent legislation, as such contracts 
are within the protection of the state and federal constitution 
prohibiting passage of laws impairing the obligation of contracts 
A teacher stands in a contract relation as distinguished from th: 
tenure or holding of a public officer.’’™* 


1 


In Sieb v. Racine, an earlier Wisconsin case, the same status was heli 
to apply also to the city superintendent of schools.*® This broad dei. 
inition of ‘‘teacher’’ as including the superintendent has not been « 
cepted in all of the states. Moreover, the state legislature may contin 
formally to reeognize the contractual status of tenure teachers, fir 
frequently the law requiring written contracts for the employment «/ 
teachers has been held to apply even to tenure teachers. Neither dos 
the continuance of written contracts in any way affect or limit the 
validity of tenure, according to an Indiana ease.** Again in a citation 
from a decision by a California Supreme Court: 

‘‘The relation remains contractual after the teacher has under the 


provisions of the Teacher Tenure Law become a_ permanet! 
teacher.’’!” 


It is therefore well established that generally a teacher bases his rights 
on contract unless the statute specifically states otherwise, as in t 
amended California Act of 1937, which is not retroactive. Contractwi 
rights are vested rights and eannot be affected by subsequent legis! 
tion, as provided by the federal constitution: ‘‘No state shall pass any 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts.’’* It may be argued that « 
such contractual rights may be terminated at the end of every sch 
year according to the terms of the teacher’s usual contract. This is n° 
~~ State ex rel. O'Neil v. Blied et al, 206 N. W. 213. 

* Sieb v. Racine, 176 Wis. 617. 

* Black v. Indianapolis, 187 N. E. 393. 


™ Martin v. Fischer (Cal.), 29 Pac. 276. 
*“U. S. Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 10. 
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as in many of our states city superintendents may be employed 
east three years, and in Wisconsin and several other states, there 


ys 


7 


tatement that a teacher’s contract is necessarily limited to one 
Furthermore, the sovereign state, as in the Wisconsin Tenure 
‘employment 


} 
n may specify that for teachers under tenure ‘ 
8) e permanent during efficiency and good behavior and until dis- 
tharge for eause.’’ Similar statements oceur in the Indiana and New 
Bers ws. There is nothing in these statements that the right of tenure 
e t the mere caprice of the legislature. 
Vert, it must be borne in mind that certain provisions of contracts 
r on legislative authority are subject to modification on the basis 


= 


police power of a sovereign state; for a sovereign may not grant 
ts and privileges that will unduly limit its own sovereignty. It can- 


ld validly that the granting of permanent tenure to teachers 
e state’s police power in contravention of publie policy. At least 
ions of the Wisconsin Supreme Court and of the United States 

Court have not taken this view. In a Milwaukee case under a 

ning tenure for cities of the first class, the relator, Alice C. 
is ruled to have become permanently employed and that her 


a Sa oe Se S's 


tenure teacher could be abrogated by the board only in the 
prescribed by law: ‘‘That the status of one permanently em- 


I 


s a teacher under such a system and with rights so fixed cannot 
red by subsequent legislation.’’*® as previously held in State v 


worn 


Ire ady cited. 


manent tenure under the Wisconsin law of 1937 was to be 


Teal ‘‘security in employment’’ on the status recognized in the Nyberg 
di may also be gleaned from paragraph (4) of the act which reads: 
. sions of this section shall not apply to teachers having civil 
& tus.’"*° Teachers under civil service have therefore an en- 
t ent status and enjoy only those rights conferred on them by 
st such rights or privileges may be terminated by the repeal of 
th te. Anyone who reads the papers at all these days is familiar with 
Brislative ravages upon civil service employees to make way for hungry 
Pb | cohorts. It is plain that it was the intent of the legislature to 
Pp ire teachers from such onslaughts; their rights are on an 
“ fferent basis. This doctrine of tenure based on vested rights in 
: State ex rel. Nyberg v. School Directors, 209 N. W. 683 


Qs 


atutes 39.40 (4 
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contract is well supported by decisions in other states. In Califor; ne 
certain sections of the earlier tenure law were repealed removing & 
tricts with less than 850 pupils in average daily attendance from +, 


application of the law. This precipitated the question as to the sty uc 
of teachers in such districts who had already attained tenure. The BI 
upheld their tenure status and ruled that the rights they had attaing MiBases 
hefore the repeal as permanent teachers remained unchanged.** |p , i ' 


most remarkable case closely similar to those already mentioned, the l. 8 


diana case, State v. Brand, the Indiana Supreme Court held: tl 
‘That a teacher aequired no contractual right to remain in e iw 
ployment from year to year inasmuch as the tenure statute was BS Pp! 
intended as a limitation on the plenary power of local school offi i 
to cancel contracts and was not intended as a limitation upon th iiitates 
power of future legislatures to change the law respecting teacher Ii 
na their ny? » 2722 
and ir tenure. 
P 
eontr 


This ruling is in direet opposition to the doctrine advanced ir 
Wisconsin and California eases. In this decision, however, 
Treanor, a jurist of national reputation, entered a strong diss 


opinion stating: 


oe 2 == 


‘It would be an absolute injustice to abolish with a law 
effects which it produced. . . . One engaged in teaching in this s 
and whose services are to be paid for in whole or in part by the stat 
school fund is not a public officer, and his valid contracts canno 
impaired by subsequent legislation.”’ 


= 


4s 


ree = 
ZA 


It is evident that Justice Treanor’s reasoning followed close! 
of the Wisconsin court in the Nyberg ease. The Brand case w 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. The majority de 
overruled and the dissenting opinion of Judge Treanor was uplhi 
7 to 1 decision, only Justice Hugo L. Black dissenting. Justice R 


wrote the opinion from which the following is quoted: 


‘*The causes of cancellation provided in the Act of 1927 a 


retention of the system of indefinite contracts in all municip t 
except townships, by the Act of 1933 are persuasive that the rept His , 
of the earlier act by the later was not an exercise of the polict 
for the attainment of ends to which its exercise may propery A 
directed.’ ’*3 . 
Oiig 
™Chambers v. Davis et al, 22 Pae. (2d) 27. gy ee 
™State v. Brand, 5 N.E. (2d) 531. 2 


*State of Indiana ex rel. Anderson vy. Brand, 503 U.S. 95. 
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ilso called attention to the repetition of the word, ‘‘contract’’ 
. plausible admission that the legislature recognized the con 


status of the tenure teacher. In two other Indiana cases subse- 
might, the high court handed down virtually the same ruling. 

issurance that the federal court would decide similarly 
t from California or Wisconsin ? 


? 
Ail 


It is true that the wording 
a law is somewhat more specific on the contractual 


acai 
teacher. Nevertheless, as has been pointed out, this 


and backed up by state rulings, as shown b 


+r> 
Status 


d y the Blied 

‘ases in Wisconsin, and in Martin v. Fischer in California 

It has also been shown that tenure might be granted 

ers will permanent contractual status, if the law 

as does the amended California Act of 1937. It is 
at there may be laws which amount to propositions on t 

which if accepted by individuals will become binding 

the ease of bounty laws, ete. ** 


= 


2° Technically it may be 
hard to distinguish what tl 


1e legislature 
a contract and what not. The answer les in the 


tation of it. The law must be 
accurate interpretation. To get this clearly it may 
une the dissent of Justice Black 


w and the court’s inte rpre 
ibl of 

in the Brand ease. In 
rights of ache! 


eontrae ial rs ule 


ler tenure, he based 
a previous and somewhat similar ruling in the New 
which is frequently quoted. This contention must 
|. To quote from Justice 


ASE 


Black’s dissent: 


he decision on the New Jersey 
cision on the Indiana appeal 


does not disclose 


\ appeal and the 
are irreconcilable. 
beyond a reasonable doubt that Indiana 
iers’ Tenure Act of 1927 surrendered its sovereign 
right to change and alter at will legislative poliey 
he publie welfare, or that its legislature had power to 


en admitted that the sovereign state may always change 


r the constitution, except that it cannot pass laws im- 
gation of its contracts already entered into or 
on hi 


made. 
ww far a state may go in modifying or changing its 
"ough the proper exer Ase of its police power. 


isin, 103 U.S. 5 
Auditor General, 9 Mich. 326. 
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The New Jersey case, Phelps v. Board of Education, West \ 


York,?® may be summarized as follows: The New Jersey Tenure Act 
1910 provided that: ‘‘No principal or teacher shall be dismissed or s 
jected to reduction of salary in said school district, except for ineffici: 
incapacity, or conduct unbecoming to a teacher, or other just caus 
In 1933 under the pinch of the nation-wide depression the legislatur 
pealed the clause relating to the reduction of salaries of tenure te: 
and enacted a law authorizing a decrease in salaries of all teachers \ 
out discriminations against individual teachers or groups of t 
This may be designated as a valid exercise of the state’s police 

to modify its obligations in the interests of public policy. Cert 
would be unwise to wreck the publie credit of the commonwealt! 
sake of keeping intact a salary schedule based on entirely different 


nomie conditions. Nevertheless, this individual, Phelps, insisted o 


pre-depression salary status and the ease finally reached the United Stat 


Supreme Court, which upheld the New Jersey court and the consti! 


tionality of the law. A similar case, an Illinois case, Dodge v. B 
of Edueation, Chicago, is often quoted.** This was also a by-prod 
the depression, as the State of Illinois felt itself compelled to redu 
amounts payable under the pension law which were fixed by st 
Dodge appealed his case to the [Illinois Supreme Court which 
against his contention. This decision was later affirmed by the li 
States Supreme Court. Here we have another clear case of warra! 
modification of contracts on the basis of proper exercise of the st 
police power 

Teacher tenure rights, though based on contractual status, 
in the interest of a special class, but are based on sound public ] 
It is, therefore, hard to conceive of a case calling for the repeal 
lenure of service of teachers in the publie interest through the ex 
of the police power of the state. Alterations and modifications 
act, however, may be based on public need arising out of « 
not foreseen when the act was passed. As a further illustratio1 
Would the setting of an age-limit, such as termination of pern 


* Phelps v. Board of Education, West New York, 300 U.S. 319. 
* New Jersey Comp. Statutes (1910), Par. 106a. 
* Dodge v. Board of Education, Chicago, 5 N. E. (2d) 84; 58 8S. Ct. 95 


"110 A. L. R. 791. 
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SIXTy five, be constitutionally applicable to tenure 


ive Ol 


» had attained tenure prior to the change? The answer must 
ffirmative. It would not be a major change in the act; it 
the meaning of ‘‘permanent,’’ and would be in the public 
is conceivable that the efficiency of the schools might be 


le presence ot too many aged teachers. Such a modificat ion 


irely within the proper exercise of the police power. The 


vering this is clearly expressed by this quotation from a United 


] 


eme Court ruling: 


rh the obligation of contracts must vit ld toa proper ¢ xercise 

police power, and vested rights cannot inhibit the proper ex- 
se of the power, it must be exercised for an end, which is in fact 
nd the means adopted must be reasonable, adapted to 


1 


plishment of that end and must not be arbitrary or oppres 


by the Oregon Supreme Court, May 10, 193 


s10n Dy 


Ss reasoning: 

vested contractual rights acquired by teachers under the law 

juired to yield to a different educational policy determined 
proper exercise of police power in the enactment of thx 
hers’ tenure law providing for compulsory retirement of 

reached the age of sixty-five years.’’™ 


who have 
s been raised as to wit t} er t] 1S docti ine could be applic d 


male teache the basis of marriage. In the 


Clita 


roverning ti ost of the decisions of the state 
7 


has tried to legislate on this 


en negative. Thus far 


teresting to speeulate wha attitude of the courts might 


slation is undertaken. 
ly eited represents the extreme point 
nower eould he Str 


*s polies 


‘ tne individ lal. To quote : 


t 


S a mandat f the legislature compelling board 


mploy teacher n nure under conditions fixe 
. The teacher may terminate the right to 

end of any year, bu e board is without au 
terminate the teacher’s right to re-employment except ir 


r provided for in the statute 


Assn 
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It is hardly conceivable at this time that the exercise of the police power 
of the State of Wisconsin, or any other state with a tenure law similar) 
drawn, could be extended to wipe out every vestige of the tenure righ 
acquired by statute. The wording of the Wisconsin law is much mor 
support of teachers’ vested rights by virtue of their contractual sta: 
than can be gleaned from a careful reading of the New Jersey law. Vy 
in any case it may be argued that tenure in all states, unless it is s 
cifically stated otherwise, must rest on contractual status, as it is usua 
definitely stated that employment of teachers must be on the basis 
contract; and in most states this contract must be in writing and ma 
out according to a prescribed form. Consequently, the conclusio: 
cording to well established principles of constitutional law, must be t 
1) a state legislature may repeal the tenure act and subsequently « 





tenure to teachers of probationary status; 2) it may modify the | 





visions of the law in their application to teachers who are now 
tenure; but 3) it may not arbitrarily abrogate a teacher’s contract 
right to tenure after he has complied with the conditions clearly speci 





in the statute itself. 





In conclusion, one further consideration must be ineluded i: 
study: What is the teacher’s remedy if his tenure rights are inf: 


upon? The legal principle most generally followed is that if the dar 














is merely pecuniary, suits brought should be in assumpsit, for whic 





remedy is merely in terms of money damages. If more is involved 
ever, as indicated by Judge Treanor, the effects produced by th 
tractual status, the rights of security of position, or the effeets upon 
tirement rights, the teacher may insist upon a more equitable rem 
Most of our state courts, therefore, have granted the teacher the rik 





compelling re-instatement by mandamus. Recently the Supreme | 
of Indiana chose to disregard this right of mandamus. Miss Brand 
winning her case in the United States Supreme Court, sought re-inst«' 
ment by mandamus, which the court denied, since her rights they s 
are held to rest on contract, there remained only two remedies: (2 
ages under suit in assumpsit, or (b) suit for a decree of specifi 
formance which would involve re-instatement.** Accordingly in a 0 
recent Indiana case," a teacher foreed out of his position by repea 
tenure as applied to township systems, after some years of unem| 


* State ex rel. Anderson v. Brand, 13 N. E. (2d) 955. 
* Patoka School Township v. Ashby, 14 N.E. (2d) 764. 
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was enabled to collect $7,187.70 on the basis of an annual salary 


18.80. Hence in seeking the proper remedy the plaintiff must be 


-_ with the laws and judicial practices as established or recog- 
Ait Y . . . 

the state in which suit is brought. 

ual 

7 

and 

nt 
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FUNCTIONAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


History of education was a relatively frequent requirement in 
early teacher-training programs of this country. In the early days 
graduate work in education, the historical or philosophical thesis wa 
popular. All too commonly both the course of instruction and thesis : 
sisted of a mass of historical facts without functional application to s 
issues or to the activities and problems of educational workers. During 
the second and third deeades of the present century other courses 
tools of research (tests, surveys, experiments, ete.) made heavy claims 
the attention of students and investigators. Of late there is evidence ' 
indicate that a new type of history has regained some of the lost gr 


Every school system and school, each subject and activity, has its 


story of evolution and development. Little of this history has 
written. The following elementary suggestions are made to the begi 
graduate student and to the field worker with limited training 
torical research. 

History is an integrated narrative of past events, represent! 
eritieal search for the whole truth, with a field of inquiry as broad ast 
human past and life itself. Good history is both science and art; s 
research is science and a masterful style of narration is art. The ‘‘s 


less web’’ of history should be more than an almanac or chronicle 0! 
unique events of the past; it has obligations for functional use }y 
of applying its data to current issues and problems. 

For collection of data, documents and remains are the chief pru 
sources, the first witnesses to a fact and therefore the only solid bases | 
historieal research, although classifications of sources have been bro: 
within recent years. In the case of secondary sources, more than on 
has come between the historical event and the user of the sources 
make satisfactory progress in answering historical questions, it 1s ! 
essary to collect material by means of a well arranged note system 

The sources are subjected to external and internal criticism. Ex! 
criticism is concerned with the genuineness of the doeument as suc! 
deals with data relating to form and appearance rather than meat! 
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Internal criticism deals with the meaning and trustworthiness 
nts within the document, that is, weighs the testimony of the 
in relation to the truth. External criticism makes use of cer- 
r sciences and a variety of procedures in dealing with for- 
| hoaxes, inventions and distortions, authorship and time, bor 
Internal criticism seeks to determine the literal meaning 
meaning of statements, the competence of the observer, the 

3s and honesty of the observer or author, ete 
| composition Is a synthetie and constructive process which 
e mechanical | roblem of documentation, the logical problem 
nd arrangement of topics and subtopics, and the philosophi- 
interpretation. An appropriate combination of the chron- 
| topical plans for arrangement of topics and materials is 
led. Few works in history have been directly touched by one 
philosophies or theories of | istory, such as the evolutionary 
sis or the rhythm-philosophy (evele theory ). Specific schools of 
interpretation, such as economic determinism, permit a prag- 
t, through use of historical materials, and are of more general 
writers and users of history, although many of the best his- 
s have been written according to the individual bent of the 
er than in keeping with some special interpretation or school 
The development of a newer type of history, which is eclectic 
and interpretation, necessarily depends on the contributions 


nees for gathering and interpreting evidence and for training 


writing and interpretation include a variety of special 
Only when a perplexing question has been identified and cor- 
does profitable study of history begin. Inductive reasoning 
se, the procedure open to the historian, in making penetrating 
ferences from known facts which offer only a partial ex 
rn, the superimposing of the g al explanatory cor 


ets or the testing of the working hypothesis represents a de 


cess. As a rule, multiple causation is the explanation of an) 


historical event. The problem of historical perspective repre 


difficulties because of tendencies to evaluate events and per 


stant in time or space, according to the standards of our own 


} 


Few histories of distinction lack a thesis or prineiple 
as the effect of the frontier on American life and ce! 


aspects of historical writing include considerat 
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of mastery of materials, the working outline, the principle of progressig, 
emphasis on major elements, and the art of narration and dramatizatig, 

The numerous historical works available in a variety of social and gi. 
entific fields suggest that the decade of the nineteen thirties, which begy 
as a period of world-wide economie and social disturbance and ended jy 
another World War, may have turned to a newer type of history as y 
ally of the scientific movement, hoping thereby to solve at least in par 
the staggering problems of human maladjustment. 


CARTER V. Goon 
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James T. The History of ties or military exploits; for example, the 

y. Vol. I (New York: Columbia’ evolution of culture, ideas, institutions, 
Press, 1939), pp. xii + 407. law, religion, literature, art, industry, 
technology, science, philosophy, psychol 

MANUEL CONRAD. Social Research ogy, anthropology, sociology, and educa- 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.,_ tion itself. It probably is more than a 

, pp. xvi + 522. $3.00. coincidence that at least three recent 
INE V., and SCHMID, CALVIN’ attempts have been made to review large 
entific Social Surveys and Re-_ blocks of historical writing—Shotwell’s 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., new book, Barnes’ History of Historical 
pp. xxix + 619. $3.00. Writing (University of Oklahoma Press, 
OscaR KRISEN, Editor. The 1937), and Kraus’ History of American 
Mental Measurements Yearbook History (Farrar and Rinehart, 1937). 
inswick, New Jersey: Rut- Shotwell’s authoritative volume is a re- 
rsity Press, 1938), pp. xiv vised edition of his Introduction to the 
History of History. After a group of in- 

the social sciences have de troductory chapters on the definition and 
tively late, as compared with scope of history, interpretation, prehis- 
sciences, partly because of tory, books and writing, measuring of 
xity of the social problems’ time, Egyptian annals, and Babylonian, 
factors of prejudice or bias Assyrian, and Persian records, he evalu- 
aling with human relation ates in detail the contributions to Jewish, 
lack of adequate problem Greek, and Roman historical writing. A 
ques, rapid progress has _ final series of chapters deals with Chris- 
hin the past score of years’ tianity and history. It is planned at a 
large body of social re later date to issue a second volume which 
as a considerable number’ will cover the period from early Chris 
n the methodology of scien tian times to the present. Both Shotwell 
These books on meth and Kraus, by virtue of covering a lim 
have appeared with in ited period of time, have been able to 
juency during the past give adequate treatment to the historical 
work represented, whereas Barnes’ at 

storiography possess major tempt to deal with the entire sweep of his- 


r students of education, tory has given to certain sections of his 


of the human past in book the appearance of a running bil log 
¢ 


social raphy. 


areas oO 


The Elmer and Young’ volumes 
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the series 
Series), seem 
Both 
research in of: 
characterization, 


although published in same 
(Prentice-Hall 
to cover much the same ground. 


terms 


Sociology 


deal with social 


trends, definition and 
sources of information, the social survey, 
observation, questionnaire and schedule, 
scales, interview, historical method, case 
study, life history, regional studies, cul- 
ture groups, statistical techniques, and 
organization and analysis of data. Elmer 
includes a chapter on experimentation, 
which is hardly to be expected in the 
Young volume in view of the latter’s title 
and emphasis on social surveys. The help- 
fulness for workers in education is sug- 
gested by the fact that the topies treated 


include most of those found in a dis- 
cussion of the methodology of educa- 
tional research, although the illustra- 


tions and applications are chiefly in the 
field of sociology. Both books have limi- 
tations with respect to organization of the 
content into the sequential steps of prob- 
lem solving with clear-cut differentiation 
between major patterns of research, data 
collecting devices, and techniques for 
the 
volume is superior in this particular. 

The 


preceding paragraphs may be considered 


analysis of data, although Young 


three books characterized in the 
in part as guides to research studies and 


scientific method in the areas represented 


—Shotwell in historical writing, and 
Elmer and Young in sociology. Buros 


has performed an outstanding service to 
the field of measurement in his guide to 
mental measurements, including aptitude, 
educational, intelligence, personality, and 
tests, and 


psychological questionnaires, 


rating scales. The original reviews of 
standard tests of the two or three years 
preceding were prepared by technicians 
of recognized standing in their respective 
fields. The continuation of such an annual 


service should have a salutary effect on 
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both authors and publishers of stanj))) 
tests. Sections of the yearbook are 4 
voted to quotations from published » 
views of 1937 and 1938 books on meyy 
measurements, and of 1933-38 books » 
research and statistical methodology. %& 
ports on regional testing programs m 
listed. Indexes of titles and names » 
provided. Even though in 


stances the criticisms of the tests may 


certain 


of uneven value, and in some cases p 
views of books are questionable guids 
for evaluation, it is hoped that this thir! 
yearbook of the series, in its expandej 
form, may be continued annually for th 
valuable service it renders to users ai 
students of measurement and researd 
instruments. 
CarRTER V. G 
Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati 


Munn, Norman L. 
velopment: An Introduction to Cent 


Psychological 
Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mits 
Company, 1938), pp. xx + 582. 8.5 
In this text genetic psychology, her 

tofore somewhat faltering in its 

genesis and threatening to remain 
indeterminate embryonic state, 
particularity through definition 
operation of appropriate organizat 
principles. Simply and clearly Munn 
indicated that genetic psychology ' 
fined not by the uniqueness of its % 

ject matter, materials or methods of 2 

vestigation but by a view of beha’ 

} 


ceve 


changes or manifestations in & 
mental sequence. 
therefore 


Genetie psychology is, 


term comprehending development 
only through the phyla but also devel 
ment throughout the behavior life 
of the individual in any given 
form or species. Approximate!) 
fourth of the text is devoted to the | 
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behavior and the remaining 
s to human ontogenesis. This 


iat the major emphasis is upon 


ment of human behavior with 


logenetic materials serving pri- 
as an introduction or setting for 


the work. 


mitation of genetic psychology 


ited fields is in most respects ex- 


i 


i 


iit 


» eharacterization of child 


y as not necessarily ontogenetic 


As 


open to serious question. For 
child psychology describes 


f human developmental psy- 


e fact that some writers refer 


nal or child guidance pro- 
‘‘ehild psychology’’ may 


illustration of the misuse 
Indeed ‘‘ genetic psychology,’’ 
generic, has frequently been 
is a synonym for one of its par- 
Munn, quite correctly, has not 
by the latter unanalytical 

st serious dissent from the 
efinition of genetie psychology 
relation to his statement that 
It is a common miscon- 


a sychology is 


nvestigation, 


eclecticism is defined by the 
the inclusive- 


Munn 


‘overage or 
r materials. Thus 
an eclectic 

gathering data 
solution of its 

data 


es as a point of focus, so.to 


the 


such 


elp in 
erever are avail 
e genetically significant find- 


other fields of study. These 


n themselves genetic when their 


e approached development 


psychology is eclectic, bor 


plementary technological and 


erial from the mathematical, 


logical, and social sciences’’ 


141 


If the latter borrowing of methods and 
of experimental or analytical tools ac- 


tually constituted eclecticism then all 
sciences by virtue of their use of math- 
ematics would be eclectic and elec- 


ticism as applied to genetic psychology 
would be non-differentisting or redund 
ant. 

The writer vacillates between the posi- 
tion that ‘‘description’’ and ‘‘explana- 
tion’’ are different processes and one in 


which ‘‘explanation’’ is seen, at least in 


regard to learning, as ‘‘description’’ of 


occurrences having a_ specific locus, 


The 


ing excerpts are illustrative of this un- 


namely, the nervous system. follow- 
certainty: 

**The conditioned response theory does 
Like the 


indicates 


not explain learning. theories 
& 


already discussed, it certain 


under which learning occurs. 


It states, specifically, that the conditions 


conditions 


requisite for learning are also those req- 
uisite for conditioning . . . 

‘*An explanation of learning will be 
approximated whenever we discover its 
As 


Lashley indicated, a neural mechanism 


neural bases. our quotation from 


for learning has not yet been disclosed. 
If conditioned the 


fundamental processes of 


responses represent 


learning, one 


should ascertain their neural bases’’ 
| 255 
**One should keep in mind, further 


more, that the various theories of learn 
conditioned 


the 


occurs: no 


ing, including the response 


theory, merely describe conditions 


under which learning ade- 


quate ‘explanation’ of learning (or de- 


scription in neural terms) has yet been 
offered’’ (p. 257 


‘‘They describe certain conditions 


under which learning is exhibited; they 
do not, however, explain it. .Con 
ditioned responses may form the basis 


of all learning. To identify learning with 


conditioning, however, explains neither 
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process. Explanation will be approxi- 
mated when further research discloses 
the essential neural mechanisms for learn- 
ing and conditioning’’ (p. 258). 

One may well ask whether it would not 
be simpler to merely affirm, concerning 
the change in behavior of an organism 
which we ascribe to learning, our ability 
to describe the stimulating or environ- 
mental situation and the initial behavior 
as contrasted with subsequent behavior 
and our present inability to deseribe the 
nature and exact site of alterations within 
the organism? 

In the reviewer’s opinion the talk of 
final answers in science smacks of a 
naiveté in historical perspective. Nothing 
is added to an otherwise admirable sum- 
ming up of our present knowledge of the 
neonate by the affirmation that ‘‘the 
final answer concerning the ontogenesis 
of such important funetions as color 
vision, tone discrimination, olfaction, 
gustation, and pain is not yet apparent’’ 
(p. 284). 

This conception of final answers seems 
likewise to be operating in the author’s 
criticisms of certain attempts to formu- 
late laws or principles of development. 
It is one matter to be so enamored of a 
generalization as to ignore the existence 
of data not so subsumed, and it is some- 
thing else again to deny the value of a 
generalization because it does not appar- 
ently apply to all developmental se- 
quences. Surely both views err in regard 
to the role of generalizations in science. 

Specific errors in fact or statements 
lacking evident factual support are illus- 
trated by the following: 

‘*Pratt (1934) also used the stabili- 
meter-polygraph technique to ascertain 
whether continued stimuation with a dim 
light would effect the activity of infants 
ranging in age from two to eleven days’’ 
(p. 265).—The title of the article re- 






































ferred to is ‘The Effects of Repeated 
Visual Stimulation upon the Activity of 
Newborn Infants.’ ‘Continued’ and ‘rp. 
peated’ are not synonymous. 

**Moreover, all of the types of overt 
behavior labeled fear, although they ar 
quite diverse at times, possess the com. 
mon characteristic of avoidance, flight, 
or the like’’ (p. 419). Are we to in. 
terpret ‘‘or the like’’ as applying to 
the condition colloquially described 4s 
‘*being seared stiff’’? 

‘*An individual becomes increasingly 
susceptible to social stimulation as he 
grows older’’ (p. 472).—Some implica- 
tions of this are probably not warranted 
in the light of the greater suggestibility 
of the child. Further it is not at all cer. 
tain that social stimulation becomes mor 
potent as one grows older. 

Dennis, W., and Dennis, M. G. 1937, the 
reference listed on p. 531 should read 
Psych. Rec. and not Psych. Rev. 

Questionable selection of references 
leading to identification of experimental 
techniques or theoretical formulations 
with the names mentioned are shown i 
the following: 

1. There is no mention of Peiper # 
responsible for the capsule technique of 
investigating the thermal sensitivity of 
new born infants. The student will nat- 
urally identify the method with Crudden 
since only the latter’s work is reviewed. 

2. In regard to the law of effect 
Thorndike’s formulations are approached 
historically but the critics are not % 
represented. Thus Tolman is credited 
with an analysis in terms of which ‘‘the 
situation associated with the positive ' 
action becomes, upon repetition, 4 co 
ditioned ‘sign’ for the elicitation of th 
response’’ (p. 249) and the earlier and 
somewhat similar analysis by 8. J. Holmes 
is not mentioned. 

Again, it is difficult to reconcile th 
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v. 
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fyll and uncritical account of Marquis’ 
-onditioning experiments upon the new- 
born infant with the relegation of Wen- 
ger’s later and much more careful study 
to the position of a mere footnote. Nor 
can we see a justification for relating 
the Dockeray and Rice work on pain 
sensitivity of newborn infants and at 
the same time ignoring the superior ex- 
perimental technique followed by Peiper. 

Despite the space given in this review 
to items which appear to need criticism 
it would be a serious mistake for the 
reader to be prejudiced against the work 
as a whole. Indeed the merits of the 
work make the adverse criticism seem 
trivial and they are merely entered as an 


honest and critical appraisal. The selec- 

| organization of materials is 
such as to place this text in a class by 
tseelf so far as genetic psychology is 
neerned. Any one charged with the 


ring of an advanced undergraduate 
i graduate course in the field need not 
rch further for an adequate and teach- 
able reference text. 
The treatment of the developmental 
stage of the neonate probably represents 
most critical summary of the state of 
knowledge of this period that has 
red in any text in genetic or in 
psychology. 


tself to the individual contemplat- 


It will therefore, com- 


ug experimental work in the early phases 
an development. 

rhe reviewer is especially pleased by 

lanced view of the respective roles 

edity and environment in the de- 


velopment of behavior. He suggests the 
ters on ‘* Biological Foundations of 


Behavorial 


‘« The 
Phylogenesis of Unlearned Behavior’’ as 


Development’’ and 


tired reading for any student of edu- 
n inclined to exaggerate the potency 


? ’’ 


of ‘‘nurture. 


KARL C, PRATT 
al State Teachers College 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Centr 
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JOHNSON, B, LaMar, Editor. What About 
Survey Courses (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1937), pp. xi+ 
377. $2.85. 

This volume is a series of chapters con- 
tributed by various authors, each describ- 
ing some aspect of the survey course 
problem. With varying degrees of clarity 
and definiteness, these contributors state 
the theory and practice regarding sur- 
vey courses in various institutions. By 
this method, the editor has given a pic- 
ture of the diversity of philosophy and 
practice concerning these courses in the 
United States. 

The first three chapters deal with gen- 
eral aspects, such as the recent rapid 
growth in number of survey courses, the 
principal problems of survey courses as 
determined by a questionnaire, and a con- 
sideration of the various types of survey 
courses. The major section describes the 
general curriculum of courses 
offered by a dozen different institutions 
in the United States. This section is fol- 


survey 


lowed by a consideration of specific sur- 
vey courses in several institutions — the 
survey course in Natural Sciences, in 
Social Sciences, and in Humanities. Sev- 
9? 


eral schools have introduced ‘‘ composite 


survey courses. Those described are: 
Northwestern’s course in Contemporary 
Thought; the ‘‘Campus Course’’ of the 
University of lowa; the survey courses 
of the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair; and the Blended Cur- 
riculum of Fenn College at Cleveland. 
The book concludes with one chapter on 


? by 


‘*Measurement and Evaluation’ 
Alvin C. Eurich. 
The reader is struck with the great 


variety of opinions, beliefs, and practices 


regarding ‘‘survey courses.’’ A few of 
these divergencies will be illustrated. 


Professor Eurich in the final chapter 
points out the necessity for a clear formu- 
lation of objectives. The necessity for 
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this caution is amply borne out in many 
of the previous chapters in which objec- 
tives are stated in extremely vague, glow- 
ing and general terms. We see that in 
some institutions the survey courses are 
compulsory; in others, the student may 
or may not take them as he sees fit. 
Some institutions offer survey courses 
for the freshmen; others feel that the 
student must have something to inte- 
grate before he takes such a course and 
hence offer these courses to seniors. Other 
institutions offer a survey course for 
each college year, one for freshmen, one 
for sophomores, another for juniors, and 
a final one for seniors. In some schools, 
all students take the survey courses; 
while in others, these courses are offered 
only to the middle group of students since 
it is felt that the superior student can 
spend his time more profitably while the 
inferior student will not learn much 
anyway. At Columbia College the fac- 
ulty committee considering the question 
of survey courses unanimously decided 
that students whether planning to enter 
a profession, to become research workers, 
or to do neither, had the same needs as 
far as the survey work in social sciences 
was concerned; while a corresponding 
committee at Minnesota decided ‘‘it is 
obvious that the needs of the three groups 
for survey courses are quite different.’’ 
In most schools the courses are directed 
by the faculty, but Fenn College is turn-: 
ing over the direction of the survey 
courses to a student committee. The com- 
pletion of a college course is marked by 
the attainment of a certain level of 
achievement in the majority of the col- 
leges, but at Michigan State Teachers 
College, the emphasis is quite explicitly 
against this. There each ‘‘ field of learn- 
ing represents a block of time (giving) 

. an opportunity for each individual 
to start where he is, to progress as rapidly 





as possible, and to achieve the maximy, 
growth during the period of time.’’ Ty, 
evaluation difficulties presented by such 
program are not mentioned. 

The gravest deficiency revealed by th 
book is the lack of adequate methods fy 
judging the success of the particul 
program adopted. Fully half of the 
leges represented have no evaluation pry. 
gram under way. The criterion of succes 
of one course is given as ‘‘the effee 
that it has in the lives of the students’ 
which is determined apparently by ‘the 
scores of letters from former students.’ 
In one school, there is a central examiz 
ing system; in another, the different i. 
structors in a single course independent! 
prepare and administer examination 
and in another, the students evaluat 
their own progress. Still other schools 
recognize the need for evaluation pr 
cedures but have not as yet institut 
any. Where tests are administered, ther 
are marked differences in the types 
interpretation made. One _ investigator 
confidently reports marked improvement 
from the results of a testing progran 
another asserts that due to changes = 
students and objectives from tim 





time, any comparisons of test scores t 
might be made are meaningless. 

The foregoing account is sufficient ' 
indicate that this book raises a larg 
number of questions and answers prat 
tically none. A careful study of sua 
material should enable one to formulate 
the principal problems that arise in ¢ 
sidering survey courses and then to work 
toward their solution. It is easy to state 
that different institutions are differe: 
and hence will have different solut 
for parallel problems, but these dite 
ences should then be specifically state: * 
that one car see the reason for various 
solutions. To what extent do the dive 
views and practices cited above rete 
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ls are adjusting? This book 


rovide interesting leads for the 


£ I 
st t of education who is seriously in- 
tereste survey courses. It indicates 
the need for a more explicit formulation 
of blems raised by survey courses and 
» systemat attack on these problems. 
HAROLD GULLIKSEN 
I net of Chicago 
& CHARLES E., and LANGFITT, R. 
WERSON, Editors. An Introduction to 
Education (Boston: D. C. 
and Company, 1937), pp. xv + 
What is the Seope and Function of 
Introduction to Education? 

ld be a substantial first-year 
pour education on the senior college 
] 8 a course should comprise a 
f s work, containing the digested 
§ itter of some half dozen of the 
} vraduate courses—which 
it s} lace—and should be as com- 


1 meaningful as the general 


o_— 


s in the natural and social sciences. 
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&£ 


introduction to education, 


plies, should introduce the 





he study of education but 
ating the data of more 
rses that are to follow it. 
course should be an inte 
e developed from data col 
st hand, rather than a seri 
tion of unrelated topics on 


ation, classroom manage 


ere em Hw = 


ls, philosophy of education, 


me. | words, the course should 
k lations for the study of edu 
e should deal definitely, thoro- 
* nd finally with the matter which 
It 
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Most colleges offer a course under this 
title, but the reviewer knows of none that 
has developed one of the breadth and 
depth of that here contemplated. Never- 
theless, with the notoriously flimsy and 
superficial character of undergraduate 
courses in education in mind, he hazards 
the suggestion that something should be 
attempted along this line and that text- 
book writers should lead the way with 
substantial comprehensive treatises. 

These animadversions were prompted 
by a perusal of the latest book of this 
classification to come to the reviewer’s 
attention. This new book follows the gen- 
eral pattern of the conventional textbook 
in this field. The chapters deal respec- 
tively with topics that are later to be 
the themes of specialized courses in edu 
cation. While the treatment of each chap 
ter is necessarily brief, it is, nevertheless, 
quite long enough to duplicate parts of 
the specialized courses and thus take the 
edge off of the student’s interest when he 
later comes to study them. Chapters V, 
VI, VII, and XIV offer materials that 
quite properly belong in an introductory 
course, as the reviewer conceives it, but 
even these topics may later be met within 
a course in educational sociology. 

What has been said is more in condem- 
nation of the type of course represented 
by this textbook than in criticism of the 
present volume. The individual chapters 
are capably written and the work, as a 
whole, is well organized and well edited, 
but as the volume is a compilation of 
the contributions of thirteen authors it 
is, of course, subject to the limitations 
of a codperative endeavor. Unity has 
been achieved with difficulty and the same 
ideas crop out occasionally in different 
chapters, for example, articulation, pp 
historical data, 
416-423; also 


overlap 


51-54 and pp. 176-178; 
pp. 81-84, 183-186, and 
Chapter XI 


parts of seem to 
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parts of Chapter XIII. It may be added 
that the treatment of certain topics seems 
to be quite mature for beginners. 

Despite this criticism the book is well 
conceived, in the conventional sense of 
the word, and contains graphs and illus- 
trations besides the usual teaching aids, 
bibliographies, questions, problems and 
‘challenges.’’ 

Stuart G, NOBLE 

Tulane Uy versity 


STRANG, RUTH with the assistance of 
Rose, F.C Problems in the Improve 
ment of Reading in High School and 
College (Lancaster: The Science Press, 


Published by the Author, 1938), 390 


pp. Po.Ur 

rhe aim of this | k is to furnish for 
teachers who daily come in contact with 
poor readers the information now avail 
able concerning reading problems in high 
school and college. Nature of reading 


abilities, vocabulary problems, reading 
problems including remedial work and 
appraisal of ability, case studies, ma- 
terials, tests, and programs for improv- 
ing comprehension are considered. It is 
convincingly argued that there should 
be reading training in high school and 
college as well as at the elementary levels. 

The author has evaluated the materials 
and summarized the trends in a highly 
satisfactory manner. A few of the im- 
portant points of emphasis may be listed: 
(1) An overemphasis upon speed of read- 


ing per se is possible. This may be avoided 
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by using the term rate of comprehens 


instead of rate of reading since s 
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without comprehension is futile. 
be a good reader, a repertory of 


techniques is essential. Since sy 


WS Sxs 


verformance depends upon adjustir 
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various types of reading situations, 
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tility and adaptability are marks of 


turity in reading. (3) Training 


ing yields satisfactory gains, 





changes in attitudes and im; 

of concentration. 4) The list 
evaluation of materials and tests 
found very useful. 5) Direct 
tion of the student in the readir 
ation adds greatly to measurement r 
in diagnosis 6) Individual 
necessary. 

Certain criticisms may be offer 
An undue emphasis, not sup 
perimental evidence, is pla 
physiological factors as deter 
reading disability and upon 1 
devices for diagnosis and ret 
ment. (2) Contrary to the aut! 
ment (p. 207) there is little or 
fication for photographing eye ! 
in clinical work. (3) On page 203 
author has misinterpreted the 
eye movements in reading. 

This book fills a need that has 
present for some time. Furthert 
one of the finest treatises tl § 
written in the field of remedi: 

It will without doubt receive 


welcome. 


MILES A 


University of Minnesota 
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summary of conclusions and a bibliog- 
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report, 
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 vouth and adults, and for 
handi aAppe i and othe exce} tional chil 
dren; providing for the school census; 


and recording and reporting school sta- 
for the State. Each of these 
} 


functions and some others will be the 


subject of separate study and report. 
Similarly for library service, the opera 


tions of State boards, State libraries, and 


other State agencies and officials will be 


bject of separate report. 
30, 1939 


: 


During the year ended June 


committees of from two to five members 


of the staff have visited 30 States, inter 
viewing State officials, collecting infor 
mation on a series of interview sheets 


prepared for the purpose, gathering 
4 material and documents of va 


and securing much helpful 


rious types, 
advice from school offi ials, By early fall 
all the States will have been visited and 


if the data and preparation f 
the reports will be under way. At the 
present time it 1s planned to issue sep 
ta as listed below: 


arate reports 
Organization and operation of Stat 
boards of education 


The chief State school officer; his 
tatus and functions 
The organization of State departments 


ation of State agencies for 
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ibrar ser ‘ 
Functions of State departments of edu 
eation in the organization and ad 
nist ition of schools 


f State departments of edu 


th respect to school finance 

State supervisory and instructional 

State supervisory programs at the ele 
mentary level 

State supervisory programs at the see 

ondary level 

special 


State supervisory programs In 


education 
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by the American Council on Education. 
During the past year the Commission has 
also expanded its series of mimeographed 


reports in the rural field to a total of 


times. These are obtainable from 


the Commission on payment of postag: 


Iwo other items on the Commission’s 
? , 

publication list are now in an adv: 

stage of 

a handbook of 

by Ira De A. Reid; 

Family 


Vassar College. 


preparation: In a Minor 
facts about Negro vout 


and Education in 


Living. by Joseph K. Folsom, of 


Homer P. Rainey resigned the director 
ship of the Commission this past summer 
to take up his new duties as president of 
the University of Texas. He 
ceeded by Floyd W. 


Professor of Administration at the Un 
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versity of ¢ hicag », and Chairman of th 


President ’s Advisory Committee on Edu 
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report. 


Re lat on of School and College The 
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Relation 


of the Progressive 


secondary 


work of the Commission on the 
of School and College 


Education Association are now enteriny 


ym the seventh year of their new worl 
with tw ears remaining before the 
study is ¢ pleted. A full and complete 
report will be made at the conclusion of 


1941 


its progress may 
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Although thirty secondary seh 


selected in the beginning, approximately) 


sixtv are now involved. Denver, for ex 


was counted as one of the thirty, 
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seemed best to those in charge. Therefore, 


+. a 


many different types of change and inno 


vation have taken place; however, from 
this independent approach many common 
purposes and practices have evolved. 


It has been discovered that important 


curriculum developments cannot’ take 
place without full participation on the 
part of all the teachers involved in the 


thinking and the planning that must pre- 
eede significant change. Courses of study 
prepared by officials at the central office, 
or by the principal of the school, without 
participation by those who are doing the 
teaching, are almost entirely futile. Only 
as teachers who are working daily with 
young people become convinced of the 
necessity for change, in order to provide 
more adequately for the needs of pupils, 
ean real progress in curriculum revision 
be made. Leadership there must be, but 
without full sharing by those who do the 
work it is ineffective. 

School administrators cannot escape 
the responsibility for providing time and 
opportunity for teachers to think, plan, 
and work together. This cannot be done 
effectively at the fag-end of a long school 
day. To meet this problem, some of the 
schools which formerly began the school 


day at 8:15 now begin at 9:00, giving the 


teachers forty-five minutes at the begin- 
ning of each day for uninterrupted co 


what 
the 


people in their charge. The necessity for 


Operative consideration of they 


should really be doing for young 
this procedure has been explained to par- 
ents and accepted by them. The time thus 
freed is used frequently for meetings of 
the staff the 


major, common problems of the school. 


whole for discussion of 
Invariably the staff organizes committees 
for the investigation of specific problems, 
and this morning period provides oppor- 
tunity for these committees to do their 


work. 
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ution of library facil Library (Chicago: the American 
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the South undertook Association, 1938), A Metropolit 


brary in Action, A Survey of the 
Public Library (to be publish l 
University of Chicago Press in Di 
1939), and Libraries and Read 
State of New York (Chicago: 
versity Chicago Press, 1939 
This information was forw 


Louis R. Wilson, Dean of the 


Studies in li oe 
Ciinic of Child Devel 
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The staff of the Clinic of Chi 
government in . y : 

ment at Yale University has « 
and the Cana 3 : ed ; 
collaborative study which will 


rovernment and 


lished in due time in book 
volume will be essentially 
line of preschool behavior. It 
norms of behavior maturity 
motor, language, adaptive, 
social behavior, and 
dures for de 
diagnosis. 

Professor Halverson 
neuro-physiological studies « 
havior. Dr. Edith Meyer, who 


sociated with the Clinie dur 


} 


year as a Ster 


an experimental 


hension of Spatial Relations 


Children,’’ which will be pu 
Journal of Genetic Psychol 
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al improvement. The Michi 
gram is codperatively organized 


he leadership of the Superintend 


Public Instruction, who is advised 


‘ 


Curriculum Steering Committee, 


of educators representative of 


interests and and a 


institutions, 
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f consultants. The program is not 


0 develor A definite course of 


e imposed on local systems, but 


» stimulate eareful studies of 


needs and community educa 


tional 
A strong 


pro rrams 
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emphasis 


school and upon 


is connected the 


Ways, The teacher 
the most important 

improving instruction because 

act that the teacher makes a great 
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local 
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planning 
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of local ad 
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other 
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lay 
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and a participation 
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improvement 
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4. The Michigan Study of Second 


School Curriculum initiated in Septe; 
1937, is 


achievements 


well under way. 
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secondary education situation in Mi 
of 


ondary schools in the United States 


and curriculum development in 
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54 schools involved in the study; 


instructional 


operation of the codperative seco 


workshop in Ann Arbor during the m 
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full-time staff 
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under the k of 


Committee of the Michigan Stu 


director 


adership 


Secondary School Curriculum, 
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earried on by special curricuh 
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Administration of the Instruct 
Relations « 
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Health 
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Edueation, 
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and Youth of Secondary Scho 
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2. Plans for curriculum pr 
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